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CHAPTER I 


The Entering College Student—Background and 
Characteristics* 


PAUL HEIST 


No previous time in educational history has felt so much concern about 
the students who attend institutions of higher education, nor has there 
ever been so great a need simply to count the number entering different 
institutions and programs. Inadequacy of facilities, and often of faculty, is 
a continual concern, but increasingly large numbers of students at the 
college level since the second world war has intensified old and new prob- 
lems of staff, educational program, and physical plant and equipment. In 
the last decade the questions, “Who should go to college?” and “Where 
should they go?” have for the first time become matters of widespread con- 
cern and debate. 

Little research has brought a theoretical and experimental approach to 
the problems of selection, retention, and achievement. Institutions which 
are pressed for decisions regarding new policies and procedures on enroll- 
ment will as yet find little evidence to serve as a basis for making such 
decisions. The findings from survey& and studies to be reviewed here 
indicate that decisions concerning size of student body, character and 
quality of students to be admitted, and plans for expansion will be forced 
upon many administrators and staff before the data are available on which 
policies concerning admission and appropriate selection of students can 
be objectively determined. However, we seem to be in the early stages 
of a period in which the need for research is being recognized, and both 
educational agencies and individual institutions are beginning the neces- 
sary investigations (15, 16, 17, 45). 

In this chapter the major emphasis is on entering students—in what 


numbers they are and will be coming, and what is known about the char- 
acteristics they possess. 


Attendance Patterns in American Higher Education 


The question of the number to be educated, since it bears directly on 
two of the major problems discussed by the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond High School (57), namely, the need for qualified teach- 
ers and the need for expanded facilities, is no longer a matter of the 
future; it is one of imminent significance. 


*In keeping with Review policy, the literature reviewed was limited to that appearing 1956 and later. 
Only « few references, significant for historical reasons, antedate the last four years. 
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Current Enrollment Figures 


There are several sources of enrollment data and trends at both the 
national and subnational levels. National data are regularly available from 
two sources: the Division of Statistics and Research Services of the U.S. 
Office of Education (34, 35, 56) and the annual survey by Walters (67, 
68, 69). The Walters surveys have been conducted for 40 years, whereas 
those of the U.S. Office of Education have been available consecutively for 
only 14 years. The reports from the Office of Education present a more 
comprehensive survey of enrollment, inasmuch as they include all degree- 
credit students, in all institutions of higher education offering programs 
consisting wholly or principally of work applicable toward a baccalaureate 
or a graduate degree. In the 1958 survey, for example, only six out of 1903 
institutions failed to furnish information (35). The publications from both 
agencies include generally excellent interpretations of the tabular data 
presented. 

The first-time enrollment figures indicate that the number of entering 
freshmen has set a record for the last four years (the previous high was in 
1949), although 1959 is the eighth year of successive first-time enrollment 
increases. The entering total in 1959 represented an increase of 5.9 per- 
cent over the preceding year, and the total enrollment rose 4.4 per- 
cent (35). 

The data from these publications will be more meaningful if considered 
by type of institution (level and/or emphasis of the educational program). 
To illustrate, in the fall of 1959 approximately 4 to 6 percent more students 
than in the previous year entered junior colleges, teachers colleges, and 
universities, and 7.6 perceut more entered liberal arts colleges; the enroll- 
ment in technological schools jumped 14.6 percent (35). In all cases, the 
increases were greater for women entrants than for men in each of the three 
years, 1957-59. 

The number of students enrolled in 1959 in the United States and con- 
tiguous areas was equivalent to 36.2 percent of the population aged 18 
through 21 (35). (This figure may be slightly misleading, since a great 
many college students are, of course, not “college-age.”) The proportion 
has increased steadily since 1951, when 24 percent of the same age group 
were enrolled (35); in 1956 the percentage was 33.2. The estimated college 
enrollment in 1939 was equal to only 14.3 percent of the 18- through 
2l-year-olds; by 1970, the figure is expected to reach 44 percent (39). 


Regional Differences 


The national and annual state surveys (to the extent that the latter are 
available *) show considerable variation among geographical regions, not 


* Data from state surveys, which vary considerably in scope, quality, and comparability of information, 
ald not be summarized because of space limitations. 
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only in actual numbers enrolled in colleges, but also in the rates of enroll- 
ment change (35). Curiously enough, in the Far West and Southwest, 
which supposedly will have the greatest growth in the 18-24 age group 
between 1955 and 1973 (57), the growth in college attendance was not 
proceeding at a comparable rate. 

For four-year institutions the increases among the major regions between 
1957 and 1958 ranged from 5 to 14 percent. There was much more variation 
in the percentage increases in junior-college entrants; in the Far West 
there was almost no change, whereas the Rocky Mountain states experi- 
enced a 15.7 percent change, and six of the individual states in the North- 
east had increases ranging from 21.9 to 69.8 percent (35). 


Differences by Sex 


There has been‘a growing concern about the education of women. Those 
interested in the topic should review the constructive reports of the Com- 
mission on the Education of Women of the American Council on Education 
(9, 10). All current studies relating particularly to women’s education are 
reviewed in the /nformation and Research Notes published by the Com- 
mission (9). 

In 1959, the women enrolled at all levels of higher education composed 
36.1 percent of the total enrollment (34). From 1950 on, the percentage of 
the total enrollment accounted for by women has varied only slightly from 
35 percent. Since 1957 an upward trend in the number of women has been 
in evidence; in 1959 this continued, with a 7 percent gain over the num- 
ber entering the previous year, compared to a 3 percent gain for men (34). 
First-time enrollment, as well as total enrollment of women, has also in- 
creased more rapidly than enrollment of men since 1956. 

It is of interest that the larger increases in numbers of women in the last 
few years, in comparison to those of men, occurred in all types or levels 
of institutions as they are categorized by the Office of Education. Even in 
technological and professional schools women held a slight edge, and in 
1957-58 and 1958-59 the number of women in theological institutions grew 
proportionally much faster than the number of men (35). 


Public Versus Private Institutions 


The influx of larger numbers of students in the next decade will of neces- 
sity mean that proportionately more will be going to colleges under public 
control. This has been the trend of the last two decades, although the in- 
creases were small. The disparity will rapidly become greater because the 
support necessary for current operation and capital outlay must come in 
increasing proportion from public sources. 

In the fall of 1959, almost 60 percent of all degree-credit students were 
in publicly controlled colleges and universities. This figure was only about 
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5 percent greater than the proportion in 1939. Though this difference 
(5 percent) characterized the shift in four-year colleges over the past two 
decades, the proportions changed considerably for junior colleges; 72 per- 
cent of their students were in public institutions in 1939, and 86.7 percent 
in 1959 (35, 69). 


Graduate and Professional Schools 


A fairly complete survey of the size and trends of graduate enrollments 
in various disciplines was published by the National Science Foundation 
in 1957 (51); this was based on a nationwide study of 1954. A briefer 
report on the distribution of graduate students in universities in the fields 
of the humanities, the social sciences, the biological sciences, and the 
physical sciences documented the shift over 60 years from the humanities 
to the sciences (1, 13). 

As part of an excellent survey of college-going in Wisconsin, Little (43) 
investigated the plans of 90 percent of the seniors graduated from all 
degree-granting colleges in the state. He found that only one in seven ex- 
pected to enter a graduate or a professional school; the greatest number 
of those seeking further education was in the natural sciences. Gropper 
and Fitzpatrick (23) in 1959, using a sample of 3581 students (under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional) from 35 institutions, explored the 
factors which influenced college graduates to continued their education. 
Two reports by the National Academy of Sciences (48, 49), preceding 
these others by several years, dealt essentially with the undergraduate 
college origins of doctorates in the various major fields. 

Two comprehensive publications on the education of business students, 
by Gordon and Howell (22) and Pierson and others (53), are particularly 
illustrative of the lack of information about students in professional fields. 
Both studies reported that the average major in business administration 
was lower in scholastic aptitude than the average college student but gave 
few additional objective data on special aptitudes, interests, values, atti- 
tudes, or intellectual dispositions. 

Studies of students entering several professions (those involving ex- 
tensive education beyond an undergraduate degree) have grown in number 
during the latter half of the last decade. These vary considerably in scope, 
objectives, and the samples of students involved. The medical profession 
has received the major share of attention from several research groups; 
in two studies the emphasis was largely sociological (4, 47). Preliminary 
reports from the research staff of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges (18, 19, 20) on a longitudinal study of the characteristics and 
changes in attributes of medical students, from entrance to internship, 
have been released. Of particular interest was the evidence that medical 
specialities and certain groups of medical schools were differently selective 
or attractive as shown in students’ measured personality characteristics. 
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The Council on Dental Education published the results of two surveys 
of entering dental students (2, 3). Heist (27) discussed the personality 
characteristics of a large sample of dental students and commented 
especially on the relatively few who showed potentiality for research and 
scholarship. Clark (7) took a diligent look at those who entered the pro- 
fession of psychology; Holt and Luborsky (33) did the same for recruits 
to psychiatry, but with a considerably different approach from Clark’s 
and from those of any of the other studies of professional students. 


Students Abroad 


The only comprehensive report on American students abroad and foreign 
students in the United States is Open Doors (37), released annually by the 
Institute of International Education. The information is obtained through 
surveys of specific institutions; in the last report on students abroad (for 
the year 1957-58), 78 percent of the 960 foreign institutions surveyed 
replied, and 57 percent of these reported a total of 10,213 students from 
the United States. This total of United States students represents a sudden 
increase of 34 percent over the number studying abroad in the previous 
year. 


Selectivity of Higher Education in Ability and 
High-School Achievement 


There is still a dearth of information on the relationship of ability to 
college attendance. The estimates quoted by Wolfle (76) in 1954 are still 
referred to as a base point for more recent figures. This report and one 
by Berdie in the same year (5) indicated that ability was the most impor- 
tant single characteristic associated with plans for college attendance or 
college-going. A study by the Educational Testing Service in 1956 (62) 
gave strong support to this conclusion by showing that ability was the 
major factor in college-going, even in a rather homogeneous, high-ability 
group. However, of the large national sample of high-school seniors 
studied, about one-fifth of those in the top 10 percent in ability were found 
to have no expectation of going to college. In a more recent report, Bridg- 
man (6), after making an adjustment for the number entering the military 
service from high school, estimated that 95 percent of the male and 60 
percent of the female high-school graduates in the highest tenth of ability 
entered college. For the top 30 percent in ability the percentages dropped 
to 90 and 58 percent for men and women, respectively. 

A comprehensive state-wide inquiry in Wisconsin showed that high- 
school graduates attending college were mainly from the top third of 
their classes, both in aptitude test scores and in achievement (grades) ; 
the great majority of those in the lower two-thirds in ability were not 
planning to enter college (42, 43). 
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The selectivity in scholastic aptitude of American higher education as a 
whole, as well as selectivity by regions, by type of control, and by level 
of educational program, has been studied by the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at the University of California, Berkeley (26, 44, 46). 
The data from a stratified random sample of all institutions of higher 
education documented the enormous diversity in the ability of entering 
students within and among institutions of all types. 


Selectivity in Nonintellectual Characteristics 


Comparatively little work has been done on the diversity within and 
among institutions in students’ economic and social background, attitudes, 
and personality characteristics. 


Socioeconomic Background 


The cost of higher education, which is rapidly increasing, has been shown 
to be an important determinant of whether or not students attend college 
at all, and also of the particular schools they enter (8, 31, 32). Iffert (36) 
presented one of the more complete and informative reports on the re- 
lationship of economic background to such variables as receipt of scholar- 
ships and persistence, and showed that there is a relationship between 
the type of institution attended and the income level of the family. A recent 
study has shown that types of institutions in Minnesota are differentially 
selective in social background (44). 

Several recent studies have emphasized the growing importance of 
scholarships and loans to undergraduates (39, 52, 74). Thistlethwaite 
(64, 65) analyzed the influence of scholarship awards as a determinant in 
the choice of college or university by high-ability students and believed 
scholarship to be a factor in the concentration of such students in a limited 
number of institutions. 

The Educational Testing Service, investigating the college plans of more 
than 17,000 males, found that ability and father’s occupation were signifi- 
cant factors in the student’s decision (62). Sewell, Haller, and Straus (59), 
reporting one of the few extensive investigations involving a large sample 
of high-school seniors, found no relationship between the social status of 
the student’s home and his level of educational or occupational aspiration 
when measured intelligence was controlled. Haller and Sewell (24) also 
found that rural-urban distinction in residence was not associated with 
educational or occupational aspirations in the case of Wisconsin high- 
school girls, and that, in the case of boys, occupational aspiration could 
not be predicted from residence, but that farm boys have less interest in a 
college education than do others. Smith and Penny (60) offered critical 
comments on some of the literature on educational opportunity as a 
function of socioeconomic status. 
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Both Wolfle (76) and Lipset and Bendix (41) concluded that, although 
social class may be related to college entrance, after admission the re- 
lationship between educational achievement and socioeconomic levels al- 
most entirely disappears. 


Values and Attitudes 


A widespread concern about student values and attitudes is evident in 
the recent literature, the greatest part of which, however, is not based on 
research, although investigations in these aspects of behavior and develop- 
ment are rapidly growing in number. 

The American Council on Education brought out a descriptive report 
(75) on entering students based mainly on a review of the literature and 
on interviews with research staff and administrators. To facilitate under- 
standing of students and their education, the author argued for an in- 
creased perspective and a closer look at the supposedly changing attitudes 
of the current student bodies. A subsequent publication by Eddy (12), 
based on observations and interviews in 20 selected institutions, presented 
a “global,” qualitative analysis of the attitudes of students and discussed 
implications for character education in the light of the thinking of stu- 
dents and the existing curriculums. There is little concrete information 
about the students in this second study, and the two reports differ on an 
interesting point. The former took special note of the differences in values 
and attitudes among students, whereas the latter stated that students in 
this country are not characterized by diversity, but by general similarity. 

An interesting comparison between students and faculty in the way they 
view the important goals of education emerged from a study by Jarvis and 
Congdon (38). Freshmen could better predict faculty goals than could 
seniors. Faculty consistently placed intellectual goals highest; students, 
socioeconomic goals. Sussman (63) presented a critical review of the 
morale of freshmen in the performance-oriented atmosphere of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; she concluded that this environment is 
especially congenial to the attitudes and values of the upwardly mobile 
sons of middle-class and working-class families. The Little study (42) of 
high-school seniors in Wisconsin and a study by Douvan and Kaye (11) 
on a large sample of Girl Scouts presented information on goals and 
attitudes toward further education on the part of precollege youth. 

The most recent, as well as the most comprehensive, work on the attitudes 
of students was produced by a team of sociologists (21). Their data re- 
flected the thinking of students on a number of campuses regarding educa- 
tional values, political and social attitudes, religious beliefs and practices, 
and sexual practices. The authors interpreted the students’ professed atti- 
tudes, values, and behavior as products of the cultural milieu in which 
the institutions and students were located. They found the students posi- 
tively oriented toward education and its values, uninterested in politics, 
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apathetic and conservative, and exhibiting religious beliefs (and a need 
for believing), but-not strongly committed to these convictions. This in- 
vestigation, which would have been improved by more thorough analysis, 
nonetheless may serve as a major reference point for future research on 
what college students think and believe. 

A preliminary report on a four-year study at Michigan State University 
(40), which was concerned primarily with changes in student attitudes, 
included an extensive analysis of attitudinal responses in relation to a 
variety of background factors. 


Personality Characteristics 


The use of personality inventories and other psychological instruments 
to differentiate the characteristics of student bodies at various colleges and 
universities and subgroups within institutions has increased markedly (18, 
28, 58, 61). In 1956 a major contribution by Stern, Stein, and Bloom 
(61) was directed to numerous facets of personality and attitude measure- 
ment. Of particular interest was the identification of three groups along 
an authoritarian-equalitarian continuum—stereopaths, rationals, and non- 
stereopaths. The authors showed that institutions differed considerably in 
the relative numbers of students found in these groups. 

Several studies, longitudinal in approach and chiefly concerned with 
behavioral change, did present descriptive data on incoming students. 
Through the Mellon Foundation study at Vassar, data on college students 
from several campuses on a number of new personality scales were made 
available (58, 70). Plant (54, 55), in presenting the results of studies 
relating changes in ethnocentrism to college experience, also reported mean 
scores for entering students in a state college. The results from both the 
. Vassar and the Plant studies, on quite distinct freshman groups, gave a 
picture of basic conservatism. 

A number of studies dealt with samples of high-ability students. Re- 
search from the Berkeley Center for the Study of Higher Education (26, 
29) delineated the differences on selected personality characteristics be- 
tween a large sample of National Merit Scholarship winners and the 
students in certain California institutions. Comparisons were also drawn 
among students majoring in various curriculums (29). In another in- 
vestigation using the same sample, students were selected and placed in 
two subsamples representing colleges ranked high or low on a criterion 
of scholarly productivity; significant differences were found on a number 
of measures of personality characteristics and values (26, 46). Other 
groups of institutions were also shown, in the case of National Merit 
Scholars, to be differentially selective or attractive with respect to in- 
tellectual disposition (44). Holland (30) reported personality measures 
on the California Psychological Inventory on other groups of National 
Merit Scholarship winners. 
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What might be most simply described as a psychiatric orientation 
toward students and their problems is found in two books (14, 71) dis- 
cussing the roles and adjustments of entering students and upperclassmen. 
The more recent of the two publications, on Yale students, is considerably 
more objective and quantitative than the other, on Harvard students, based, 
as it was, on a variety of researches. 


Enrollments of the Future 


Because of the increases in birth rate since 1940 and the trend toward 
greater college attendance among the college-age group (33 percent of the 
18-year-olds in 1955 compared to 12.5 percent in 1930), great concern 
has been expressed about the numbers that will be “knocking at college 
doors” in 1965, 1970, and 1975. Early enrollment estimates, varying a 
little in the bases employed for prediction, indicated that the college 
population would be between 5 and 6 million in 1970 (39) and that the 
increases for specific states would vary between 15 and 230 percent (66). 

Recent projections of enrollments to 1970 are in general agreement with 
the earlier ones, although the projection of 6 million may be an under- 
estimate. A recent figure of 6,400,000 represents about 3,000,000 more 
students than the total enrollment of 1959 (39). The larger figure is 
based on the expectation that a decade hence about 44 percent of the 
18- through 21-year-olds will continue their education beyond high school. 
The expectation is based in part on the current acceleration in enrollment 
increases, which may not remain the same. A survey conducted by Roper 
in 1959 (39) revealed that almost 70 percent of parents expected their 
children to go to college. Havighurst (25), however, estimated that the 
proportion of the college-age group in college is not likely to increase 
materially. 

An analysis by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion (72) indicated that the greatest problems are to be faced in the 
Western region, where both a greater birth rate and a much greater 
immigration will bring more than two, and perhaps three, times as many 
students. To those concerned with the probable size of future enrollments, 
a fact book by the Western Interstate Commission (73) and the Fact Book 
on Higher Education by the American Council on Education (1) should 
be of genuine value. 

If the proportion of youth the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education deemed worthy of some level and type of post-high-school edu- 
cation does attend in 1970, more than 6,800,000 (rather than 6,000,000) 
will be going to college from the 18 through 21 age group alone (50). 
Whatever the degree of accuracy of the projected figures, the essence 
of the various reports can be taken at face value. That is, by the end of 
another decade the present provisions and facilities will be engulfed by 
the tremendous numbers of college-going youth. 
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CHAPTER Il 


College Admission-Selection Studies” 


JOSHUA A. FISHMAN and ANN K. PASANELLA 


Introduction 


Apmasston to college and selection of applicants has probably become 
the most intensively explored topic in educational-psychological research. 
Garrett (27) in his 1949 review covering nearly two decades mentioned 
approximately 194 studies; 580 studies made during the last 10 years 
were located. 

The increased interest was a reflection of several developments. First, 
testing by standardized aptitude and achievement examinations sponsored 
by regional or national associgtions became an accepted part of the 
admission-selection process, though this fact was not entirely due to the 
greater number of applications or the practice of “selective admission.” 
More testing has naturally resulted in more studies of the validity of the 
examining instruments and of the admission or guidance procedures; in 
addition, a number of such studies are attributable to colleges that have 
long practiced such procedures, but who have come to devote increasing 
attention to both technical perfection and philosophical justification in 
the light of the continued increase in number of applications. College ad- 
mission-selection studies have therefore become more interrelated with 
theory and research in psychometrics, the social sciences, and educational 
psychology and philosophy. 

The usual research design is that of correlation and regression, in which 
one or more predictors (measures taken previous to college admission) 
attempt to approximate one or more criteria (measures taken after the 
completion of one or more semesters of college attendance). The degree 
of predictive approximation to the criteria that is attained upon a rela- 
tively unselected group of applicants is taken as an indication of the 
efficiency of the particular set of predictors employed. It has become 
accepted to designate predictors and criteria as dealing with either in- 
tellective characteristics (aptitude-achievement test scores or course marks) 
or nonintellective characteristics (personality and motivational and at- 
titudinal measures) of individuals. Since admission-selection studies may 
involve one or the other or both types of predictions as well as one or the 
other or both types of criteria, there are theoretically nine possible pre- 
dictor-criterion combinations. 

As the table on page 299 reveals, the first has thus far received most 
attention, and the combination of 1, 4, and 7 account for over 90 percent 

° insomuch as no full treatment of this topic has previously appeared in the Review, for general sta- 


tistical and comparative purposes this paper covers the decade 1949-59. Reference to individual studies, 
however, is limited to the period 1955-59. 
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of the studies. The common denominator in these predictor-criterion com- 
binations is intellective criteria (college grades) throughout. However, 
the greatest change occurred in connection with the greatly increased 
interest in nonintellective predictors and criteria (20). 





TABLE 1.—PREDICTOR-CRITERION COMBINATIONS 






































Studies(S) 
Num- Num- Per- Number of 

ber Predictors Criteria ber cent Colleges(C) S/C 
1. Intellective only Intellective only 408 70% 148 2.76 
2. Intellective only Nonintellective only 2 * 2 1.00 
3. Intellective only Both 2 * 2 1.00 
4. Nonintellective only Intellective only 64 11 38 1.68 
5. Nonintellective only Nonintellective only 17 3 10 1.70 
6. Nonintellective-only Both 9 2 9 1.00 
7. Both Intellective only 70 12 44 1.59 
8. Both Nonintellective only 5 1 5 1.00 
9. Both Both 3 . 2 1.50 
Total 580 99% » » 





* Less than 1 percent. 
> Data are nonadditive. 








Generally speaking, colleges which participate in such studies are— 
more frequently than would be expected from their proportional repre- 
sentation in the universe of American colleges—coeducational colleges, 
those receiving public tax support, those with the highest enrollments, 
those with the lowest tuitions, and those with the highest ratios of appli- 
cants to freshmen. In contrast, those colleges that have participated in 
selection and guided-admission studies less frequently than would be 
expected are women’s colleges, Catholic and religiously affiliated colleges 
generally, those with the smallest enrollments, and those with the smallest 
ratios of applicants to freshmen. These ecological portraits apply about as 
well to the colleges at which nonintellective predictor studies are most 
frequently and least frequently conducted as they do to the colleges at 
which intellective predictor studies are most and least frequently conducted. 
This fact would also seem to imply that the number of studies of non- 
intellective factors will continue to rise sharply in the decade ahead, for 
such studies appeal to colleges with a tradition of empirical inquiry into 
the admission-selection process. 


Prediction and Selection 





Over 95 percent of the studies located were of the global type in method 
and goals. The term “global” here indicates use of general criteria of over- 
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all or comprehensive academic excellence or general desirability of one 
kind or another. The most frequently encountered examples of criteria 
were freshman-year grade average, first-semester grade average, and lower- 
classman grade average. In each case the criteria were based on all subject- 
matter areas, not focused on specific fields. Thus it may be said that most 
thinking was not only in terms of grades, but also in terms of the “over-all 
good” or “over-all poor” student. 


Intellective Predictors: General Overview 


The most obvious intellective predictor is the high-school record, usually 
expressed as total average grade or rank in class. For 263 studies in which 
it was employed, this measure correlated roughly .50 with comprehensive 
freshman-year intellective criteria. In 31 additional studies, it correlated 
48 with comprehensive intellective criteria beyond the first year. But 
because secondary schools vary widely in standards, students, and cur- 
riculums, most colleges found it important to include some standardized 
aptitude and/or achievement tests in their selection measures. Among the 
most commonly used aptitude tests were (in decreasing order of inci- 
dence) the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, the American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for College Freshmen (ACE), and the Ohio State University 
Psychological Examination (OSPE). Their correlations with comprehen- 
sive intellective criteria averaged .47. Several new aptitude tests which 
should see increased use were perfected. 

Group intelligence tests such as the Otis were less commonly employed, 
because they have proved generally less satisfactory than tests geared more 
directly to the measurement of scholastic abilities. Achievement tests, such 
as the College Board series of one-hour examinations, the Cooperative 
Tests, the Iowa Tests of Educational Development, and various college- 
constructed tests were more often administered as placement devices than 
as selection instruments. (The distinction between aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests became increasingly blurred as the test constructors became 
more skilled in developing achievement items which measure the ability 
to reason with facts.) Nevertheless, some achievement tests showed sub- 
stantial correlations with global intellective criteria. Sixty-two studies of 
the relationship between scores on English or reading tests (Cooperative, 
Nelson-Denny) and freshman average produced results varying between 
.13 and .64, with a median correlation of .47. The College Board English 
Composition test showed a median correlation of .36 with the freshman 
average in 19 studies. Achievement tests (such as the Cooperative Tests 
in social studies or natural science, or the lowa Tests) yielded results 
ranging from .03 to .74 in 84 predictions of freshman average, with a 
median correlation of about .45. Their median correlation with grades 
beyond the first year of college in 18 investigations was roughly .43. 
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Achievement tests were frequently applied to the prediction of grades in 
specific subject-matter courses. Grades seemed to be more difficult to 
predict than the global criterion, possibly because of the greater unre- 
liability of a single grade. 

There were many multiple-correlation studies. In 216 which employed 
only intellective predictors, the multiple correlations with freshman average 
ranged from .37 to .83, with a median of .62. Eleven similar combinations 
resulted in correlations between .50 and .72 (median of .65) with grades 
beyond the freshman year. 

The usual intellective-predictor combination is an aptitude test plus 
the high-school record. The multiple correlations of these two predictors 
with the global college criterion ranged from .31 to .82, with a median 
of .64 in 24 analyses which did not utilize the College Board SAT. The 
College Board multiples extended from .34 to .82 (median of .61) for 147 
studies predicting freshman average. In 21 studies which used an aptitude 
test and the high-school record, the multiple correlation was increased 
anywhere from .00 to .23, beyond the zero-order correlation based on 
high-school average alone, with a median rise of .07. In general, the 
use of any one intellective predictor, or more than one, with the high-school 
record improved the forecast of freshman average in 181 studies by .00 to' 
.38, with an average gain of .11. It seems useless, however, to employ more 
than two or three intellective predictors, from both the point of view 
of practicality and that of efficiency. 


Intellective Predictors: Noteworthy Studies 


The use of intellective predictors in conjunction with intellective criteria 
has largely become an atheoretical and routinized procedure. Nevertheless, 
even the tried and true procedures are not universally known. As a result, 
the period 1955-60 saw two serious attempts at an elementary exposition 
of the logic and the procedures of admission-selection studies _{7, 19). 
There was evidence that the most ordinary procedures (for example,use of 
scores on standard aptitude or achievement tests plus the high-school aver- 
age) could result in quite extraordinary multiple correlations with grade- 
point averages. However, it is noteworthy that the highest multiples reported 
(in the high .60’s and .70’s) were all obtained in Southwestern and 
Western colleges in which selective procedures were either so new or so 
restricted by statute that they had no effect on the range of applicant 
talent (3, 8, 22, 37, 44). 

The enormous drop in multiple correlation as a result of preselection 
restrictions in the range of talent was demonstrated by Holland (31), 
whose highest multiple correlations were in the low .20’s for the high- 
ability National Merit Scholarship Group. On the other hand, Davis (12) 
showed that when restriction is not overly great, the standard instru- 
ments and methods are adequate for sizable groups of lower academic 
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ability. Ahmann (1) demonstrated that these preadmission data supple- 
mented by the earliest postadmission grades (first quarter average) can 
give adequate predictions of graduation versus nongraduation. 

In a few cases somewhat more novel questions were considered in the 
context of the intellective prediction of global intellective criteria. Thus 
Clark reported that Southern Negro students from disadvantageous home 
and school environments who attended integrated Northern colleges func- 
tioned at a higher level than was predictable from their Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores and high-school averages (10). This study had particular 
significance because of its implisations for the reversibility of earlier 
impoverishment, given appropriate individual motivation and institutional 
interest. A different but equally refreshing question was investigated by 
Spaulding (51), who found that adequate predictions of freshman college 
performance could be obtained from ninth- and tenth-grade test scores 
and academic averages. 

Fricke’s review (26) of 27 studies was incidental to his conclusion that 
(a) statistical prediction was more accurate than clinical prediction of 
academic success and (b) high predictive accuracy was undesirable be- 
cause it implied an inability on the part of the college to challenge good 
students or to help poor ones. According to this view, prediction research- 
ers should be continually at work to improve their techniques while 
guidance and faculty personnel should be as constantly involved in reduc- 
ing the efficiency of these same techniques via special guidance, tutoring, 
and incentive programs. 

Fishman (15) amassed evidence concerning the independent and joint 
validity of various College Board tests and also provided information on 
the relationship between scores on these tests and various characteristics 
of students, schools, and colleges. Spindt (52) provided a thorough review 
of run-of-the-mill prediction studies of the last quarter century and of the 
principles and cautions that have been derived from such studies. Bloom 
and Peters (5) emphasized methods for increasing correlation between 
high-school grades and college averages. Bloom’s methods—which have 
long been practiced by a few advanced investigators—entail statistical 
corrections for intraschool and interschool nonequivalence of grades. 
These simple methods clarify the real predictive power of high-school 
grades and suggest that less independent variance is available for non- 
intellective predictors than has commonly been supposed. Bloom’s work 
also reinforces the earlier arguments of those who have pointed to needed 


refinements in the college criterion as the next major target for further 
predictive improvement. 


Nonintellective Predictors: General Overview 


Search for nonintellective predictors was continuous. Surprisingly, some 
three score studies correlated nonintellective predictors alone with an 
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intellective criterion of success. It must be assumed that most such efforts 
were exploratory studies, inasmuch as no college selects students solely 
on the basis of motivational and attitudinal characteristics of applicants. 

The correlations of personality measures such as Rorschach, Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), Manifest Anxiety Scale, and 
others with global intellective criteria ranged from .01 to .62, with a me- 
dian correlation of .22 for 26 studies. Study-habits tests and inventories 
(Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, \ocal tests) corre- 
lated between .26 and .66 with college freshman grades. The median corre- 
lation for 25 studies was .47. Interest inventories, such as the Kuder 
Preference Record or the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, yielded lower 
correlations, .05 to .26, though only seven such studies were reported. 
Correlations with college grades for biographical information (socio- 
economic status, size of family, religion, size of community, campus activi- 
ties, and living arrangements) ranged from .01 to .63, with a median of 
.13 for 23 studies. In nine studies based on ratings or interviews, zero- 
order correlations ranged from .26 to .77. (The very high figure of .77 
represented counselor predictions of first-quarter grades.) 

Few studies came to the point of combining intellective and nonintellec- 
tive predictors by means of multiple-correlation techniques. Where this 
was done, the gain in multiple correlation attributable to the nonintellec- 
tive predictor was discouragingly small. As a result, much of the litera- 


ture on nonintellective predictors dealt with attempts to improve their tech- 
nical and theoretical foundations. 


Nonintellective Prediction: Noteworthy Studies 


Two publications represented a theoretical revitalization of the non- 
intellective predictor area. The first was a preview of the Mellon Founda- 
tion studies at Vassar College conducted by Sanford and his colleagues 
(49). The second was a book-length report of several studies conducted 
by Stern, Stein, and Bloom at the University of Chicago (53). The 
former perceived the college years as a period of personality change and 
believed this change capable of differentiation into more and less desirable 
components with respect to the goals of a liberal-arts college. The latter 
sought to relate individual characteristics to institutional or classroom en- 
vironments and processes so as to arrive at more tailor-made evaluations of 
individual performance. Taken together, these two approaches promised 
new instruments and new theoretical insights for the nonintellective predic- 
tion of college success. At this writing, however, the admission-selection 
promise inherent in these new approaches is still under investigation, 
although many researchers are now working to tease out operational 
implications along these very lines. The current literature dealing with 
nonintellective factors is still largely concerned with more fragmentary 
and less theoretically integrated studies. 
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In the intellective-predictor area, interest has been focused upon opera- 
tionally functional instruments within the context of mechanically scored, 
mass preadmission procedures. In the nonintellective-predictor area, we 
are so far from having arrived at such instruments that investigators can 
still afford the luxury of “trying out” one or another technique or idea. 
The basic idea (or hope) underlying most work in the nonintellective- 
predictor area is that some of a group of applicants of similar superior 
academic talents will be better able to apply their talents to college work 
than others, as a result of motivational, attitudinal, or personality factors. 
Another way of stating this position is to hypothesize that college grades 
should be more predictable from strictly intellective predictors for those 
applicants with “facilitating” personality characteristics than for those 
with “interfering” personality characteristics. Hoyt and Norman (36) 
demonstrated the tenability of this hypothesis by a few simple MMPI 
contrasts, and Frederiksen and Melville (21) similarly used a novel com- 
bination of compulsiveness scores and Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
scores. 

A large body of research is concerned with pinning down the above 
hypothesis for particular nonintellective instruments with widespread 
clinical followings. One obvious contender is the Rorschach. Osborne (47) 
was among the first to reveal that a slight gain in multiple correlation 
(namely -+-.04) could indeed be obtained by addition of a multiple- 
choice version of the Rorschach to a test of academic ability. McArthur 
and King (41) introduced the worthwhile conceptual refinement of search- 
ing for distinct “Rorschach types” at various campuses, the implication 
being that the successful personality type at one campus might not be 
successful at another. Cooper (11) demonstrated a similar point by show- 
ing that yet another variant of the Rorschach had greater predictive value 
for the academic work of males than of females. However, work with the 
Rorschach did not progress to the point of advancing conceptually refined 
variables or syndromes of general interest for selection or guided admis- 
sion. Another clinical instrument about which the same seemed to be true 
was the MMPI, although Frick (24) and Frick and Keener (25) demon- 
strated that it too can result in modest cross-validated gains, namely, 
+-.06 in the multiple correlation. 

The scales recently developed by Gough (particularly the Hr scale), 
by Taylor, and by Edwards have prompted a modest degree of experi- 
mentation in approximations to the admission-selection setting. Gough’s 
claim that his Hr scale measured the self-sufficiency and independent 
judgment components of college-level intellective functioning rather than 
intellect per se (29, 38) was tested by Klugh and Bendig (39) and sub- 
sequently by Bendig alone (4). In both instances, the Hr scale produced 
very minor gains bevond the values obtainable from classical intellective 
measures alone. Taylor’s Manifest Anxiety Scale was found to yield an 
even less independent contribution in these same two studies. On the 
other hand, Bendig concluded that the Need Achievement scale of Ed- 
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wards’ Personal Preference Schedule did show a bit more promise, since 
the increase in multiple correlation (over the zero-order correlation based 
on an intellective test alone) was +.09. It is important to point out, 
however, that in none of these studies (including those previously men- 
tioned dealing with the Rorschach and the MMP!) was the easily available 
and always utilized high-school rank or average incorporated into the 
study designs. 

Another popular area of inquiry was that concerned with study habits 
and related interests. Myers and Schultz (46) conducted an early study 
in this area and discovered that their measure produced a modest gain 
(+-.06) when it was added to an intellective-test predictor. However, when 
both the intellective test and the high-school average were employed, 
scarcely any independent contribution was made by the experimental 
instrument. Unfortunately, a more recent investigation by Schutter and 
Maher (50) dealing with a forced-choice study-activity questionnaire 
did not similarly attempt to question their superficially large gains by 
incorporating both high-school average and intellective-test scores in the 
study design. 

A topic commanding considerable activity was the biographical inven- 
tory. Myers’ early study (45) established that a biographical inventory 
could indeed make an independent contribution with an intellective-test 
predictor, but it also demonstrated that this was hardly the case when 
the intellective test was joined by the high-school average. Malloy’s Life 
Experience Inventory (43) also yielded substantial gains over the use of 
intellective-test predictors alone. Once more, it is unfortunate that the 
high-school average was not included in the design. If this had been done, 
it is likely that Malloy’s findings would be the same as Myers’. The 
biographical inventory so ingeniously cross-validated by Anastasi, Meade, 
and Schneiders (2) has yet to be put to the test of being studied in an 
approximation to the admission-selection setting. 

The repeated value of nonintellective predictors in conjunction with 
high-school rank or average holds more than technical or even practical 
significance. On the one hand, it points to the tacit nonintellective loading 
in high-school grades. On the other hand, it points to continuity in non- 
intellective factors contributing to good high-school grades and to good 
college grades—at least for the kinds of nonintellective factors thus far 
studied in admission-selection. Thus, there would seem to be a need for 
the clarification of nonintellective variables, either in the individual or 
in the environment, that undergo marked change in the transition from 
high school to college. This point of view is theoretically elaborated by 
Fishman (20) on the basis of earlier work reported by Pace and Stern 
(48), Heist and Webster (30), and, most directly, Lazarsfeld and Barton 
(40). 

It seems likely that the coming decade will bring us closer to a realiza- 
tion of the true potential in the nonintellective-predictors area. However, 
it seems even more likely that whatever potential may exist will be recog- 
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nized by means of prior development of a solid theoretical foundation 
rather than by a shotgun “trying out” of instruments constructed for 
other purposes. When this day comes, it should also be possible to define 
the types of nonintellective factors that are not appropriately studied in a 
pre-admission (selection) context. Our goal must be not only to obtain 
as great a gain as possible from the addition of nonintellective predictors 


(9), but also to understand why we get the kinds of results we do, whether 
the gains be large or small. 


Criterion Problems: Intellective and Nonintellective 


The criterion problem is like the weather; everyone talks about it, 
but few try to do anything about it. No research and little theory construc- 
tion were devoted to criteria of college success during the period under 
review. Academic grades and, to a less extent, achievement-test scores 
are strongly entrenched as the criteria of selection and guided admission 
in American higher education. This fact is greeted with joy by those whose 
educational philosophies are harmonious with it. It is greeted with dismay 
by the proponents of more subtle intellective criteria and nonintellective 
criteria. 

Among the more subtle intellective criteria referred to above are those 
concerned with intellectuality in the personality. Many of the variables 
formulated by Sanford and his colleagues (49) at Vassar College and by 
McConnell and his colleagues (42) at the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at Berkeley may be thought of as fusing or integrating the 
artificially separated intellective domains. It seems likely that the variables 
conceptually differentiated by these investigators can be validly measured 
and that their developmental course can be charted throughout the college 
years. However, whether or not they, or even some less revolutionary 
concepts such as postcollege interests and behaviors, can successfully 
challenge the criterion hegemony of course marks and achievement-test 
scores remains to be seen. Brown has shown that such newer criteria 
can be recognized by a college faculty but that many problems in the area 
of criterion reliability must still be tackled (6). 

The prospect of newer and better criteria is exciting, as it offers fresh 
possibilities for relating the role of the college to the total development of 
the individual. However, in terms of selection and guided-admission 
procedures, the prospects raise a host of new problems— including that 
of whether or not it is defensible to select for college on other than 
intellective grounds. At the technical level, it is likely that nonintellective 
predictors will really come into their own when nonintellective criteria 
are available for them to aim at. On the other hand, this also implies 
the independent designation of predictor and criterion instruments or 
procedures in the nonintellective domain, and this designation has not yet 
been made. An attempt to deal with conflicting interests and difficult 
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technical problems in the criterion area was made by Fishman (18). 
Many additional attempts are needed. 


Differential Prediction and Admission 


The major difference between global and differential prediction is that, 
with the latter, the criterion is no longer an undifferentiated average but 
rather specific grades in specific courses or curriculums. This difference 
is not merely a technical one, since it is directly related to educational 
practices and institutional patterns. Those institutions which are more 
concerned with guided admission than with selection per se tend to be 
particularly attracted to the differential model. This model is also geared 
toward the educational philosophy which claims to be interested in the 
particular areas of excellence or insufficiency of each candidate rather than 
in his “average” excellence or insufficiency. 

Horst (35), the major exponent of the differential-prediction model, 
reported on the general mathematical development which underlies his 
approach, as well as on its operational implementation (33, 34) and its 
educational and societal rationales (32). Recently, nonintellective test 
predictors have also been added to the battery of intellective and personal- 
background predictors which Horst originally employed. In addition to 
Horst, a few other investigators have utilized the differential-prediction 
approach. Unlike Horst, Stone (54) differentially predicted average 
grades in specific curriculums (commerce, education, physical sciences, 
and social sciences) rather than in different academic courses. Zeigler, 
Bernreuter, and Ford’s goals (57) are identical with Horst’s, although his 
mathematical operations are somewhat different. It is important to point 
out, in view of this similarity, that both Horst and Zeigler are operating 
in the context of a large and diversified state university program. Finally, 
somewhat different differential-prediction models have been developed by 
several investigators at Harvard (38, 55, 56) in conjunction with voca- 
tional-curricular guidance, and by French (23) in conjunction with test 
batteries assembled in accord with factor analytic considerations. 

It is still too early to say whether the differential-prediction approach 
merits widespread adoption or even whether its adoption is feasible. On 
the one hand, the predictive efficiency obtained by these methods thus far 
is encouraging, but not startlingly so. On the other hand, this approach is 
operationally demanding in terms of the funds, numbers of applicants, 
and professional competence required for its implementation. It would 
seem to be particularly important to re-examine its claims in a period of 
considerable curriculum or applicant change, since either of these phenom- 
ena may undo the costly preparatory work upon which this technique rests 
at any given time. Dressel (13) has recently prepared a judicious, over-all 


review of the methods, assets, and disadvantages of the differential-predic- 
tion approach. 
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Conclusion 


The increased interest of psychologists, social psychologists, and sociol- 
ogists in higher education is a recent but welcome development. As a 
result, the philosophical and empirical problems related to selection and 
guided admission should, in due time, cease to be the undisputed preserve 
of psychometricians and directors of admission (14). Perhaps it is 
typically American that mass testing and the operational routinization of 
selection and admission have developed more fully than have considera- 
tion for the criteria or the educational-societal goals upon which selection 
and guided admission must rest. The new influx of intellectual forces in 
this area may reduce this imbalance by anchoring selection and guided 
admission in the philosophy of education at one end and in social-science 
theory and methods at the other. A few beginnings in this direction were 
made during the last decade (17, 42), and additional progress will un- 
doubtedly take place. 
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CHAPTER Iii 


The College Environment 
C. ROBERT PACE and ANNE McFEE 


Tus ATTEMPT to deal with a new and vaguely defined topic is motivated 
by a variety of beliefs and events. First, the topic is important for future 
research. The concept of environment ranges in generality from the psy- 
chologist’s idea of external stimuli or treatment to the anthropologist’s idea 
of culture. One of the weaknesses of educational research has been the fre- 
quent effort to assess the impact of only a small segment of the learning en- 
vironment—a particular class size or teaching method, for example. The 
results of such efforts are usually inconclusive or insignificant. A broader 
view of environment as a complex social system, a network of interactions, 
or, indeed, in the case of colleges, as a miniature culture, may lead to more 
productive research. 

Second, in recent years a new group of behavioral scientists—sociolo- 
gists, social psychologists, clinicians, and psychiatrists—has become active 
in studying higher education, supplementing and enriching with new con- 
cepts the past and continuing activities of educational testers and evaluat- 
ors. Many reports reviewed here come from research groups or special 
projects which had interdisciplinary character and dealt with the college 
environment broadly: the Center for the Study of Higher Education at the 
University of California, the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Colum- 
bia University, the Mellon Foundation at Vassar College, special projects 
sponsored by the Hazen Foundation and by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Cornell, Syracuse, and Yale Universities, the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation, and the Association of American Medical Colleges. 

Third, many specific studies primarily focusing on characteristics or 
changes in college students can be viewed as contributing some understand- 
ing of the college environment. 

Fourth, descriptive studies, conceptual schemes, and research dealing 
with the characteristics and operations of organizations appeared with 
some frequency and offered suggestions for studies of college organizations 
and environments. 

This chapter does not include static accounts of student or faculty or 
organizational characteristics. It encompasses research or concepts bear- 
ing on environment (in the anthropological sense), on studies of interac- 
tion between person and environment, and on studies which suggest en- 
vironmental or institutional dimensions of demonstrated or potential value 
for research on the impact of college environments on college students. 


Institutional Atmosphere 


The Jacob Study (38) found little evidence that courses, curriculums, 
teaching methods, or faculty had much influence on changing students’ 
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values. Jacob ascribed the peculiar potency of some colleges to a distinc- 
tive institutional atmosphere. There were colleges where students’ scores 
on tests were typically high in some direction and where there were typically 
large changes in students in that direction from freshman to senior year. 
In a review of Jacob’s report, Riesman (53) suggested that the absence of 
specific impact of colleges on many students was perhaps a tribute to their 
general effectiveness, in that “middle-brow” culture had been decidedly 
influenced by academic values. He also noted that the distinctive ethos of 
certain colleges might be simply a reflection of the already existing view 
of students who chose to attend them. Barton (2), carefully examining 
Jacob’s report methodologically, observed a need to regard the college as 
a system of interacting elements, to study differences between types of 
colleges, and to specify effects on different types of students. 

Dressel and Mayhew (16), reporting the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education, observed 
that in some schools students made high gains on the Inventory of Beliefs 
and on the tests of critical thinking in the natural and social sciences, 
whereas in other schools students’ gains were small. In general, the high- 
gain schools had certain institutional characteristics which were absent in 
the low-gain schools. 

The Cornell Values Study, reported by Goldsen and others (28), was 
not primarily comparative, but it ascribed many influences on students’ 
activities and attitudes to the particular college cultures or to definite sub- 
cultures within college environment. Shifts in students’ judgments during 
college about the importance of various educational goals were generally 
toward a higher valuation of academic goals and a lower valuation of voca- 
tional goals and interpersonal skills. The fraternity system was cited as a 
particularly influential reference group in many colleges, especially in re- 
spect to participation in campus activities, dating, drinking, cheating, and 
having a good time. 

The importance of the over-all climate of the college was stressed by 
Eddy (19), who examined data from interviews and participant-observer 
notes at 20 colleges. He observed that in small, homogeneous colleges 
standards were influenced strongly by the total community, but that in 
more diversified colleges students sought out smaller reference groups. 
The character of the college was attributed to such elements as the level of 
expectancy of performance, the physical arrangement of the buildings, the 
effectiveness of communication among various campus groups, and the 
style of personal relationships between students and faculty or among the 
students. He concluded that a college had the greatest impact on its stu- 
dents when its components reinforced the major college goals. 

Sanford (57) reported high lights of the Vassar College studies. Freed- 
man (22) noted that the student body as an entity possessed characteristic 
qualities of personality which, like a culture, provided the basic context in 
which individual learning occurred. Brown (7) found that major types 
of college careers could be related to five patterns of college experience: 
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(a) social- and peer-group orientation, (b) overachievement, (c) under- 
achievement with family orientation, (d) high achievement, and (e) 
search for identity. 

In a series of studies on the sociology of medical education (46) edited 
by Merton, Reader, and Kendall, Thielens (62), comparing entrants to 
medical and law schools, found that differences in environments resulted 
in differences in students’ perceptions. Other studies of medical education 
were edited by Gee and Glaser (24). Funkenstein (23) noted that the 
predominance of students with certain characteristics within a school de- 
termined to a great extent the atmosphere and opportunities in the school. 
Schools could be classified, he believed, as ideistic or pragmatic. In ideis- 
tic schools, students were concerned with self-understanding, abstract ideas, 
the arts, and literature; saw medicine as a cultural tradition; and were 
typically planning careers in research or teaching. In pragmatic schools, 
students emphasized concrete goals and economic and social prestige values 
and planned to become practitioners. 

Reports from the Center for the Study of Higher Education by McCon- 
“nell and Heist (43) and by Heist (32, 33) observed that the atmosphere 
of a college is fixed by the character of the student body. They documented 
the diversity of student characteristics by noting that institutional mean 
scores on the ACE in a stratified representative sample of colleges ranged 
from 35 to 143. Moreover, National Merit Scholarship students go with 
three to 15 times the expected frequency to schools which rate high on 
the Anapp-Greenbaum index of scholarly productivity. Thus, given the 
quality of students at certain colleges, it follows that these colleges 
will have a high productivity index. Samples of students equated for 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores in 50 high-productive schools compared 
with those from 50 low-productive schools differed in respect to several 
of the scales on the Omnibus Personality Inventory. Equating for scholas- 
tic aptitude was not adequate assurance of the similarity of student bodies. 

Drawing on previous studies by Stern, Stein, and Bloom (61), Pace 
and Stern (49) constructed a College Characteristics Index consisting of 
30 10-item scales to measure environmental press, each scale designed as 
a counterpart of a personality need. In an analysis of 32 schools where 
both the College Characteristics Index and the Stern Activities Index had 
been given, Stern (60) found that the differences among institutional 
environments were substantially greater than the differences among stu- 
dent bodies. He also noted some tendency for students to be found at 
institutions where the environmental press was compatible with their 
personality needs. 

Pace (48) reported a factor analysis of environmental-press variables 
in 32 colleges and a factor analysis of institutional similarity. Two bipolar 
factors accounted for most of the variance among the environmental-press 
variables: one was theoretical-intellectual versus practical, status-oriented ; 
the other was group-welfare-oriented versus rebellious. The first factor, 
however. was separated into two parts. one emphasizing humanistic, 
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reflective, and sentient pressures and the other emphasizing pressures 
toward science, competition, and autonomy. The variables which grouped 
together across the sample of 32 colleges were also found to group 
together within individual colleges. 

Using the College Characteristics Index and also a modified version of 
it, Thistlethwaite (63) found that certain scales were highly correlated 
with institutional productivity in natural sciences and other scales were 
highly correlated with institutional productivity in social sciences, arts, 
and humanities. The institutional productivity indexes were equated for 
initial talent-supply differences, so that the resulting correlations were 
presumably more clearly dependent upon environmental characteristics 
than upon student characteristics. 

Wedge (64) described salient aspects of the Yale University under- 
graduate environment. In the same report of various Yale studies, Davie 
(15) noted that satisfaction, as a function of the interaction between 
student and environment, could be viewed in two ways: (a) with focus 
on the student’s effort to satisfy needs as he manipulated the environment, 
satisfaction being interpreted as a measure of drive reduction, or (b) with 
focus on the environment as posing requirements to which the student 
must adjust. satisfaction being interpreted as a measure of fit. Rust (56), 
in another Yale study, found that three achievement groups (under, over, 
and normal) reported similar study habits in high school but quite 
different study habits in college. He hypothesized that achievement in 
college reflected a change in the environment which acted differentially 
on differences in personality and values existing prior to college entrance. 


Faculty Subculture 


Studying reactions of social-science faculty members in 165 colleges 
to matters of academic freedom, Lazarsfeld and Thielens (41) analyzed 
their data in various wavs to reveal relationships among institutional 
characteristics. They found, for example, that conservative teachers were 
more oriented toward the institution which employed them, whereas per- 
missive teachers (meaning critical-minded and tolerant of new ideas) were 
more oriented toward the profession at large. Permissive teachers were 
more likely to be productive scholars: the better the college, the more 
of its teachers were permissive. Also, the better the college, the better its 
administration protected the faculty. 

Caplow and McGee (9) noted a similar dimension in faculty character- 
istics—orientation to the discipline versus orientation to the local insti- 
tution. This dimension corresponded to research versus teaching, mobility 
versus immobility, and high prestige versus low. 

In an analysis of manifest and latent social roles, Gouldner (29, 30) 
described faculty members as cosmopolitans and locals, terms derived 
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from Merton (45). Cosmopolitans were low on loyalty to the organization, 
high on commitment to their special skills, and tended to have an outer- 
reference-group orientation. 

Eckert and Stecklein (17) and Eckert, Stecklein, and Sagen (18) 
observed that personal interests and motivation were influential in 
attracting people to college teaching—interest in the subject matter, the 
intellectual challenge of the job, or the desire to work with college 
students. Nevertheless, half the sample of faculty members studied felt 
that they had come into the profession more or less by accident. These 
authors, as well as Farber and Bousfield (21), found a majority of 
college teachers coming from low socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Hemphill (34) developed a Group Dimensions Questionnaire for speci- 
fying the characteristics by which differences among groups may be 
described. Descriptions of 19 college departments by 130 faculty members 
in one university showed that these groups were high in the characteristics 
of stratification, potency, participation, and hedonic tone. They were low 
in homogeneity, permeability, control, and viscidity. 


Images 


Holland (36, 37) studied students’ explanations of college choice and 
parental expectations about college. In answer to a question about what 
aspects of a college made it “best,” parents of National Merit Scholars 
listed quality of faculty, scholastic standards, curriculum, reputation, and 
facilities. In the actual choice of college, practical and financial factors 
were of substantial influence, academic factors playing a moderate, sec- 
ondary role. 

From Coleman’s study (11) of high-school climates, Cutright (12) 
concluded that the school atmosphere exerted some impact on the motiva- 
tion of students to attend college, but, except for girls, this was not 
realized in actual college attendance. Brown (6), Fager (20), and Schuhle 
(58) dealt with faculty or student conceptions of ideal students or 
academic ideals, generally discovering only moderate differences of 
opinion. Kerins (40) argued that conflict between students and adminis- 
trators was inevitable and desirable. 


Student Subculture 


Siegel and Siegel (59) found that the greatest changes in students’ 
attitudes in respect to authoritarianism and status occurred when they 
took an imposed, initially nonpreferred membership group (an assigned 
college dormitory) as their reference group. Rogers (54) documented 
reference-group influences on student drinking behavior. Brown and 
Bystryn (8) studied the impact on authoritarian attitudes of minority 
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groups at three colleges—a small Eastern liberal arts college, a large 
Eastern university, and a Catholic women’s college—and found that the 
challenge to existing authoritarianism was greatest at the small non- 
denominational liberal arts college. Glicksberg (26) analyzed students’ 
essays on cheating, noting that an impersonal atmosphere, plus a college 
emphasis on competition for success, fostered cheating. 

Davie and Hare (14) concluded that the peer culture was the most 
important single external factor in the students’ experience at “Ivy.” 
lhe small and relatively homogeneous student body led to group solidarity, 
which was reinforced by geographical isolation, the absence of motor 
cars, and dormitory life. Birney and Taylor (4) hypothesized that orienta- 
tion to college increased with experience as the individual discovered the 
sources of reinforcement which coincided with his ability and _ talent. 

Heath (31) described four types of students at Princeton and suggested 
that. different educational experiences and approaches were probably 
needed to reach them effectively. McArthur (42) found many personality 
variables and reactions to college life related to public versus private 
school attendance, or, more generally, to the school-family-class sub- 
culture. Miller (47) reported changes in religious values of students 
from freshman to senior year at one college, finding that all students 
changed but that the average scores were nearly identical. Wise (65) 
summarized data on the characteristics of college students and pointed 


out ways in which the college climate today differs from that of previous 
generations. 


Organization, Structure, and Theory 


Goffman (27) described the characteristics of total institutions, such 
as homes for the aged, mental hospitals, and jails. Among the totalistic 
features were the breakdown of distinctions among play, work, and sleep 
places; sets of coparticipants, and different authorities; and such features 
as mortification processes, privilege systems, standard social processes, 
varieties of adaptation alignments, and institutional ceremonies. Dornbusch 
(15) noted the process of isolation, identification with new role, and 
change in self-conception in the assimilating characteristics of a military 
academy. Becker and Geer (3) saw the formation of student cultures 
in a medical school as helping students accommodate to the facts of life 
of the school and as providing conditions for considerable deviation from 
formal roles. Page (50) commented on the growth of bureaucracy in 
higher education. Henry (35), analyzing types of institutional structure 
in psychiatric hospitals, concluded that if certain properties, such as 
autonomy and detachment, were desired in a system, a specific type of 
structure had to be devised to produce them. 

\ttempts to analyze organizations—as in industry, management, or 
bureaucracy—generally resulted in descriptive or propositional, rather 
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than dynamic, models: March and Simon (44), Presthus (52), Parsons 
(51). Argyris (1), however, emphasized ihe incongruity between the 
needs of mature personalities and the requir:rents of formal organiza- 
tions. Getzels and Guba (25) ascribed two classes of phenomena to a 
social system: (a) institutions with certain roles and expectations that 
will fulfill social goals and (b) individuals with certain need dispositions 
inhabiting the system. They made a useful distinction among the concepts 
of effectiveness, efficiency, and satisfaction: (a) effectiveness is the con- 
gruence of behavior with role expectations, (b) efficiency is the congruence 
of need dispositions with behavior, and (c) satisfaction involves con- 
gruence of need dispositions and role expectations. 

The concepts of role expectations and reference groups were prominent 
in the Merton studies of medical education (46) previously cited. The 
transition from student to physician was seen as the adoption of a 
perceived role. Application of role theory to the study of liberal-arts- 
college environments would appear to depend on the clarity with which 
the roles presented by the college can be defined. 

Brim (5) considered the major problems of institutional analysis under 
five headings: (a) aims, (b) allocation of materials, (c) allocation of 
personnel, (d) roles, and (e) functions. Clark (10), in a case study of 
a junior college, emphasized the importance of the administrative setting 
of a college in relation to clientele and community as a broad determinant 
of its character. Kelley (39) proposed that a college was a culture matrix 
which included three interactive elements: {a) the culture the student 
brings to the campus, (b) the traditional and established culture of the 
college community, divided into administrative mores and student mores, 
and (c) the material structure and physical equipment of the college 
campus. 

From the studies of college environments reviewed here, it is clear that 
a variety of concepts have been useful—such as role, reference: group, 
interaction system, press, and congruence. Recurrent dimensions have 
included the following: (a) cosmopolitan-local, permissive-conservative ; 
(b) theoretical-practical, status, ideistic-practical; (c) humanistic, prac- 
tical, social press, and Rosenberg’s (55) major dimensions of students’ 
occupational interests as people-oriented, extrinsic-reward-oriented, and 
self-expression-oriented. Other recurrent dimensions may emerge from 
further research. No general theory has yet found wide acceptance. 

Some studies have shown the importance of student characteristics in 
setting the tone of a college; other studies have shown the influence 
of environmental characteristics in changing students’ behavior. What 
happens to similar students in contrasting environments and to contrasting 
students in the same environment needs further exploration. 

College environments which have some conflict between parts and 
some over-all harmony, but not too much of either, may be most educative. 


A theory which includes concepts of limits, balance, and movement may 
be needed. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Outcomes of College 


BENJAMIN S. BLOOM and HAROLD WEBSTER 


r 

Pus CHAPTER will consider the factors underlying the mortality and sur- 
vival of college students, the changes both cognitive and affective in these 
students, and the permanence of these changes. 

Why many students do not finish their college work has been investigated 
many times over. That it is a problem is evident from the amount of effort 
expended in studying it, but why it is a problem is not so clear. Perhaps 
we assume that an individual’s education is not complete unless he has 
followed to the end a specified program of study. Viewing mortality and 
survival from the institution’s viewpoint, the problem is one of determining 
the number and characteristics of students who do not get through to the 
end. From the individual’s viewpoint, it seems to be whether he completes 
that part of the educational program which makes sense to him. Most re- 
search on mortality and survival is done from the institutional viewpoint. 

The most comprehensive. investigation was made by Iffert (22) for the 
U.S. Office of Education. Iffert’s study should serve for some time as the 
basic reference for empirical and theoretical investigations of student 
mortality and survival in higher education. From data on students who 
began at 149 institutions in 1950, it attempted to answer three major ques- 
tions: (a) What is the rate of student dropout in relation to type of in- 
stitution, economic status of family, motivation of student, academic per- 
formance, amount of self-help, participation in extracurricular activities, 
and residence of the student? (b) What reasons do students give for trans- 
ferring to other institutions and for discontinuing college attendance? (c) 
What implications do the characteristics of students and their mobility 
have for higher educational institutions with reference to recruitment. 
selection, admission, counseling, instruction, scholarship, and other func- 
tions? 

Iffert found that about 40 percent of freshman entrants graduated from 
the institution originally chosen during four years (1950-54). Fifty-one per- 
cent graduated from the same or some other institution in that period. He 
estimated that approximately 60 percent graduated or will graduate from 
some institution. Forty-two percent of the entrants, however, completed no 
more than two years, and 27 percent completed no more than one year. 
The proportion of graduates to initial enrollees was higher for the privately 
controlled institutions than for the publicly controlled, and higher for tech- 
nological schools than for teachers colleges. 

Iffert reported on the relation between persistence and reasons given for 
going to college. He also reported the relation between persistence levels 
and student reactions to college facilities and services. Students who 
changed interests in college proved more likely to graduate than did stu- 
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dents who maintained the same interest. Students who maintained interest 
in a subject field distinctly occupational in character had higher persistence 
and graduation rates than those whose interests lay in nonoccupational 
fields. The most frequent reasons given for transfer to another college were 
general dissatisfaction and change in curricular interest. ““Low grades” was 
sixth on the list of reasons given for transfer. 

Fullmer (16), studying records at the University of Denver of students 
who changed their major fields, found that 48 percent graduated, as com- 
pared with 32 percent of those who did not change their major fields. 
Students who changed were as successful academically as those who did not 
change, and their grades after the change were not significantly different 
from their grades before. These findings agreed with Iffert’s. Fullmer con- 
cluded that changing educational objectives does not indicate weakness on 
the part of the student. 

In a study of dropouts at the end of the freshman year, Yoshino (50), at 
the University of Arizona, found significantly lower high-school grade 
point averages and ACE Psychological examination scores for dropouts 
than for those who continued as sophomores. The most frequent reasons 
given for dropout were: lack of preparation in high school, inadequate 
finances, no clear-cut field of interest, poor study habits, lack of interest in 
required courses, and marriage. He concluded that 42 percent of dropouts 
could not-meet academic requirements, and the remainder dropped out for 
economic, social, or personal reasons. There was, however, no single simple 
and absolute reason; rather, many factors were related in many ways. 

Bragg (3) found that 58 percent of students dropped out of “W. U.” 
during the first two years. High-school averages and first-semester grades 
of the dropouts were significantly lower than those of the continuing stu- 
dents, and a significantly larger number were at the twentieth percentile 
or lower on the ACE Psychological L score and on Cooperative English test 
score. 

Holmes (21), studying 75 students who withdrew voluntarily during or 
at the end of the freshman year in the College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse 
University, found two-thirds dissatisfied with food and one-quarter dis- 
satisfied with housing arrangements. Only 30 percent were satisfied with 
academic counseling, and 50 percent had negative feelings about the 
counseling system. Twenty percent were dissatisfied with classroom in- 
struction and personal contact with faculty. Eighty-four percent of Holmes’ 
respondents transferred to another college, usually nearer home. 

Grace (18), approaching personality factors and college attrition differ- 
ently, gave Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) scales 
to two groups of students (107 withdrawals and 107 continuing students) 
matched as to scholastic aptitude. The MMPI scales were scored for re- 
sponsibility-irresponsibility and for dependence-independence. The highest 
proportion of withdrawals was classified as irresponsible-dependent. Next 
in proportion were irresponsible-independent and responsible-dependent. 
The lowest proportion of withdrawals was among the students classified as 
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responsible-independent. These trends held for both males and females. 
Grace concluded that independence, responsibility, and manifest anxiety 
are clearly relevant to college attrition. This study should lead to more 
penetrating studies of mortality and survival. 

Some suggestions may be drawn from Slater’s attempt (42) to develop 
a theoretical context for research on persistence and attrition among college 
men. Slater identified four types of student perceptions about college: (a) 
as a means to a specific job, (b) as a resource for personal intellectual 
development, (c) as a means to a degree, and (d) as contributing to 
no clear academic purpose or goal. He differentiated among college cur- 
riculums: (a) courses to develop highly skilled practitioners and (b) 
courses to develop well-informed and intellectually resourceful individuals. 
Developing hypotheses and predictions about the consequences of com- 
bining students having various perceptions with different colleges and 
curriculums, Slater provided a provocative framework for research on a 
problem which has too long been limited to survey methods and the more 
obvious approaches to differences in scholastic aptitude and achievement. 
The framework has yet to be put to empirical test. 


Changes in Information and Intellectual Abilities 


Almost every statement of educational objectives for higher education 
includes reference to changes in information and problem solving. Atti- 
tude, value, and personality changes are less frequently named. The evi- 
dence on such changes is summarized in the third part of this section. 
There is no clear evidence that the college environment and the college 
curriculum make a real impact on values and personality. It is encouraging, 
nevertheless, to note the amount and quality of research which seeks evi- 
dence in this very complex aspect of individual development. 

The contrasting assumption that higher education increases the in- 
dividual’s fund of information and the quality of his intellectual abilities 
and skills rests on evidence collected over the years by tests and observa- 
tions. That students possess more information and greater facility in 
attacking cognitive problems at the end of a course or curriculum than 
they had at the beginning has been so well demonstrated that this fact 
perhaps explains the recent paucity of research in this direction. Jacob 
(23), studying changing values in college, summarized the major research 
which demonstrates that statistically significant gains are found in some 
colleges on tests of critical thinking which are given as pre-tests and then 
as retests after one or more years of general education. Beyond this, one 
must turn to studies of methods of instruction—such as TV or large-class, 
discussion or lecture—for research which bears on this topic. 

Buckler (5) reported significant gains in theme writing and in English 
fundamentals for both television and control sections of a two-semester 
English course at New York University. The themes were graded by the 
Educational Testing Service. Macomber and Siegel (29) used themes writ- 
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ten at the beginning and the end of a semester of composition and literature 
instruction. The themes were graded by readers on mechanics, organization, 
content, and effectiveness of sentence and diction. While the majority of 
comparisons between pre- and post-tests found gains for the large-class in- 
struction significant, few were significant for the control or regular-instruc- 
tion groups. Clearly significant gains were not always in evidence the first 
semester, but were still fewer over the second semester of instruction. 
Macomber and Siegel were primarily interested in comparing large-class 
and small-class instruction—which did not show significant differences. 
The evidence that one or two semesters makes a significant difference in 
quality of writing is far from clear in this study. 

Dreher and Beatty (10) found significant improvements in student scores 
on subject-matter tests in introductory psychology, economics, and basic 
communications in the control or normal course presentation, but no signif- 
icant differences between the television and control sections. 


Changes in Personality 


It is now generally realized that cognitive and intellectual aspects of 
personality are functionally related to affective or motivational states. 
Although the relationships may be indirect or obscure, aptitudes and 
abilities are related to attitudes and values. Numerous studies found author- 
itarian attitudes to be correlated negatively with intelligence. Kagan and 
others (24) found differences in motivation between children who gained 
and those who lost in IQ over four years. Other examples could be cited. 
The discussion of the development of college students is here limited to 
personality changes which are primarily noncognitive or nonintellec- 
tive in nature. Similar summaries by Lehmann (26) and by Norman 
and Tomlinson (36) appeared previously in the Review. 

Cooper (8) and Mayhew (32) each commented on the dearth of precise 
educational research; the number of studies which were primarily em- 
pirical, or which employed actual measurements, was strikingly small. It 
was not surprising, therefore, to find precise longitudinal studies of college 
students even fewer. Moreover, interpretations of observed longitudinal 
changes usually ignored the effects of changes in general social conditions 
and the more immediate effects of various college cultures or subcultures 
on the development of students. This narrowness of interpretation (in some 
cases partly justified by actual research limitations) necessarily limits our 
understanding of student development. Accordingly. this section is not 
restricted to reports of test-retest changes; it discusses some research which 
has employed other—less precise, but usually more general—approaches. 


The Educational Process 


There was increasing awareness of the complexity of the educational 
process from the time the student enters college until well after graduation; 
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for example, McConnell and Heist (30) described the diversity among 
entering students in numerous institutions on college aptitude test scores 
and on measurable personality characteristics. The variations, both within 
and among institutions, suggest that it is unreasonable to expect the same 
personality changes to occur within all college cultures or among all stu- 
dents at one school. 

As Stern (43) observed, after the student has entered college, his develop- 
ment becomes an ecological problem in which initial personal character- 
istics interact with the college environment. Stern, Stein, and Bloom (44) 
were perhaps first to note that stereopaths (authoritarians) tend to with- 
draw, in greater numbers than nonstereopaths, from a liberal-arts program 
which emphasizes intellectual values. Importance of the authoritarian 
syndrome continued to increase in educational research. Using the E scale, 
a measure of ethnocentrism, Plant (38) compared students who withdrew 
voluntarily from San José State College with those who remained in 
school. Groups were initially matched on intelligence and ethnocentrism. 
Over a two-year period, students who remained in college became signif- 
icantly less ethnocentric, whereas those who withdrew did not. Plant (37) 
later retested 86 percent of a senior class, who had also been tested with the 
E scale as freshmen, and found that a significant decrease in ethnocentrism 
had occurred. Freedman (15) and Webster (47) reported the same change 
in longitudinal samples of Vassar College students. Apparently education 
decreases ethnocentrism—in those students who choose to remain in college. 


Further Studies of Authoritarianism 


A number of studies reported by Dressel (11) and his colleagues, on 11 
years of research aimed at evaluation of the basic liberal-arts program at 
Michigan State University, have a direct bearing on personality change or 
development in undergraduates. For example, Mayhew and Warrington 
(34) found that students who successfully accelerated, by substituting ex- 
aminations for courses, were usually nonauthoritarians, as revealed by an 
Inventory of Beliefs. Degree of participation in extracurricular activities 
was unrelated to acceleration, although nonaccelerating students more often 
joined fraternities and sororities. Mayhew (33) concluded, from a number 
of studies, that even though personality traits measured by the /nventory 
of Beliefs were relatively stable and probably deeply embedded, they were 
nevertheless modified during college—“whether it be by education, matura- 
tion, or just getting away from home we do not know” (p. 230). 

Dressel and Mayhew (12) discussed some implications for improving 
the education of rigid or authoritarian students; in general, the latter were 
less autonomous than nonauthoritarian students, and therefore needed more 
supervision in course work. Gladstein (17) found that gifted, successful 
students attending the University of Chicago and Syracuse University 
differed in study habits and activities, depending upon whether they were 
stereopaths or nonstereopaths. An analysis by Lehmann and Ikenberry 
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(27) of pre- and post-test results for a large sample of students still enrolled 
in the spring term (after a period of eight months) at Michigan State 
University revealed significant changes, for both sexes, in the directions of 
less stereotypy in attitudes, more emergent values, and increased critical 
thinking. 

Del Popolo (9) found the classroom behavior of student teachers attend- 
ing a New York college related to scores on an authoritarianism scale, the 
{ scale, which was derived from a similar scale used at Vassar College; in 
addition, classroom behavior and A scores were significantly correlated, as 
predicted, with scores on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(MTAI). All 366 students of a pilot study group, an experimental group, 
and a control group, pre-tested at the beginning of the sophomore year, were 
tested again at the end of the junior year. High critical ratios were reported 
for all comparisons of high-scorers with low-scorers on the classroom- 
behavior checklist; these ratios were higher for the A scale than for the 
MT AI, and this was also the case for the longitudinal comparisons within 
both experimental and control groups. 


Attitudes and Knowledge 


A few studies found the attitudes of students unrelated to knowledge or 
achievement. Mayhew (33) noted that, in the absence of knowledge of a 
defensible means of influencing students’ attitudes, instructors typically 
assume that attitude changes result merely from changes in knowledge and 
understanding. In one experiment (p. 220), students who had completed 
the general-education course, Effective Living, were found by pre- and 
post-testing to have shifted in attitude in a desirable direction; that is, they 
moved toward belief in the value of majority decisions, increased in 
criticalness of authority, subscribed to active participation (on a social 
issue), gained in respect for the general welfare of others, and gained in 
eatholicity of interests, open-mindedness, and responsibility. Dahnke (11, 
p. 226) found attitude changes during the Effective Living course unrelated 
to growth of knowledge in the course; Mayhew saw this finding as bringing 
into question the way in which attitudes are to be affected if they are in fact 
unrelated to knowledge. 


The Jacob Report 


Jacob’s survey of research on student attitudes and values (23) has 
undoubtedly been the most widely discussed and criticized work of its 
nature in recent years. 

Jacob concluded that the principal effect of undergraduate education 
was one of socialization rather than liberalization. Curriculums and in- 
structors may influence student interests to some degree, but basic values 
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remain largely unaffected. Students actually become more homogeneous 
and less individualistic during college. They are tolerant, but they are also 
contented, self-centered, materialistic, and politically irresponsible; except 
for a few distinctive liberal-arts institutions, colleges have a negligible 
effect upon these characteristics. 

Although educators were little inclined to question Jacob’s general 
conclusions, his work was criticized on a number of more specific points. 
For example, Riesman (39) contended that Jacob had not sufficiently 
differentiated among kinds of data, that he had ignored important differ- 
ences between college and noncollege populations, and that his view of 
students was overly censorious. According to Riesman, students who did 
not aspire to wealth or power, for example, but wanted family-centered 
lives, should not be described as materialistic. 

Webster (45) found Vassar College students becoming more, rather 
than less, heterogeneous on most of the attitude measures obtained during 
college—an effect opposite to that which would have occurred if with- 
drawals from college had increased homogeneity. There remained the 
possibility, of course, that certain noncollege groups might have become 
even more diverse in attitude during the same age period, and there was 
therefore no conclusive evidence on how college experience affected the 
heterogeneity of young persons’ attitudes. Barton (1), after discussing a 
number of related problems, urged more systematic research “on the 
enormously diverse set of experiments which is American college education 
today .. .” in order to answer some of the challenging questions raised 
by Jacob. 

From interviews with faculty and students of 20 colleges, Eddy (13) 
corroborated some of Jacob’s conclusions, finding variations in “the 
depth and the scope of the task which both the college and its students 
agree to pursue and in the intensity of the pursuit.” A major conclusion 
was that a college’s best contribution to character development would 
emphasize commitment to principles, but would depend primarily on “a 
properly balanced emphasis on learning.” Eddy found much awareness 
of problems, and a willingness to discuss them, but some vacillation and 
confusion among students and a failure on the part of the college to 
develop “critical, active, and inquisitive minds.” ‘He recommended that 
research deal with faculty, compare students with nonstudents, seek the 
sources of precollege character growth, and observe the co-ordination of 
high-school and college programs. 


Intensive Studies of Personality Functioning 


Heath (19, 20) described a longitudinal study of 36 Princeton students 
of the class of 1954. Over 200 interviews, plus numerous group discus- 
sions, were recorded during the college careers of these subjects, who 
fell into three types along an impulse-control dimension: the stable and 
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noncommitted (N-19), the achievement-oriented “hustlers” (N-9), and 
the moody, spontaneous “plungers” (N-8). They were also classified 
according to degree of involvement with work and with people, the non- 
committed group gaining most on this dimension during college. The 
three types on the impulse continuum seemed to function best with differ- 
ent educational treatment. Heath’s findings are of interest, even though the 
intensity of the study undoubtedly provided subjects with a kind of psycho- 
therapy which influenced their development. It may be important that 
independent research at Vassar College led to the construction of similar 
developmental dimensions for describing women students. Freedman (14) 
observed Vassar students’ desires to be accepted by the student culture, 
or peer group. The peer culture emphasized social acceptance and the 
leveling of individual differences; it discouraged serious relationships 
with faculty, which might have had the effect of changing students’ values. 
Bushnell (6) reported that lack of commitment to intellectual goals or 
objectives, common to most Vassar students, was related to a desire to 
maintain their feminine identity, and to an “orientation toward home and 
hearth”; despite seniors’ high educability, they did not transgress the 
bounds set by student culture and by society at large. Sanford (40) 
distinguished education, psychological health, maturity, and other devel- 
opmental objectives, but emphasized the importance of the student culture 
in obtaining them. The culture contended that “the college work is to be 
taken seriously, but not too seriously .. . . If an ethical decision has to 
be made, the proper course is to see what the others think.” 

Lazure (25) compared changes in Vassar students with those observed 
in women attending French-Canadian Catholic colleges. Differences in 
the kinds of change seemed to be directly related to differences in the role 
expectations for educated women in the two cultures. The Canadian 
woman’s role was more clearly defined. and therefore less personality 
disturbance ensued. Brown (4) asked the Vassar College faculty to nomi- 
nate seniors believed best to personify the effects of liberal education; a 
substantial number of nominees had not obtained high grades. These 
impressive students with lower grades had distinctive personality-test 
profiles. 

Some measures of theoretical importance in understanding change in 
college students were developed at Vassar, by means of a large pool of 
personality-test items (48). One scale measured freedom from authori- 
tarian traits, such as compulsiveness, rigidity, punitiveness, submissiveness 
to power, a primitive conceptualization of others, cynicism, and anti- 
intellectualism; a second scale (41), which was nearly independent of 
the first, measured a readiness to express impulses or to seek gratification 
of them in overt action or in conscious feeling and attitude. Most students 
gained on both these traits during their college years. 

Items distinguishing seniors from freshmen formed a third scale (45, 
46), which corroborated the kinds of attitude change previously observed. 
Freshmen scoring high on this scale (that is, freshmen whose general 
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attitudes were like those of seniors) differed in a number of respects 
from those scoring low, as determined from interviews. High scorers had 
been both more independent socially than low scorers before entering 
college and more critical and undogmatic ideologically. Similar results 
were obtained for a sample of older alumnae. 

Freedman (15) further described some characteristics of high and low 
scorers on these and other measures used in the Vassar College research. 
Vassar seniors scored slightly higher than freshmen on most of the scales 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. This result was con- 
sistent with the general findings about differences between Vassar seniors 
and freshmen (whether the same or different students) : seniors were less 
conventional than freshmen, more critical of authority, more tolerant of 
weaknesses in others, more aware of their own sexual and aggressive im- 
pulses, and more likely to experience inner conflicts. The tests developed 
at Vassar were administered at various women’s colleges, and the changes 
observed between the freshman and the senior years resembled the changes 
observed at Vassar. Such changes seem to indicate systematic personality 
development in late adolescence—including characteristic ways in which 
problems or conflicts are recognized and resolved. 

Matteson (31) reported that analyses of increases and of discrepancies 
in interests and experiences over a two-year period supported the hypothesis 
that students’ interests are modified by a program of general education. 
Levels and patterns of interest changed as new experiences became avail- 
able, and the selection of educational objectives (for example, choosing 
a major) became a “developmental process,” observable in counseling. 
In a longitudinal study of De Pauw University students, Wright and 
Scarborough (49) related shifts in interest patterns during college to 
increasing independence. Most students came from backgrounds where 
the climate was favorable to science and other “practical” subjects, rather 
than to the arts; in the freshman year, interests reflected this fact, but 


later shifted away from it, for example, toward interest in persuasive and 
artistic activities. 


The Persistence of Changes 


Questions were raised about the permanence or stability of changes in 
students. It has been assumed that college “prepares” for later life; if this 
is indeed the case, then changes which occur during college must be under- 
stood in terms of consequences long after graduation. Bender (2) and 
Nelson (35) reported persistence of most religious beliefs or values to 
be observable during the second decade after graduation, but adduced 
little evidence about how this persistence was related to development during 
college years. A few studies prior to the period covered by the review 
have shown that changes in expressed beliefs during college may persist 
or increase long after graduation, but actually nothing is known about 
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conditions which would favor or discourage persistence of attitudes or 
values. It seems likely, however, that general social conditions, as well 
as more specific situational influences, would be involved. 


Technical Problems 


Progress was made toward understanding the technical problems which 
arise in studies of change or growth. Lord (28) demonstrated why exact 
comparisons of difference scores, using ordinal (test-score) data, are 
impossible. Some meaningful comparisons are feasible, however, with 
certain reasonable assumptions. Measurement has been refined, but to 
distinguish change which is of central importance from various kinds of 
ancillary changes (which might better be described as “error”) remains 
a problem. 

Caldwell (7), for example, reported changes on scores of the California 
Test of Personality, obtained only six weeks after college entrance. Tests 
of significance indicated that a “true” change had occurred, and it was 
necessary to interpret the differences. A number of subtests revealed 
systematic gains corresponding to increases in different kinds of adjust- 
ment. These gains had the appearance of simple “practice” effects, but 
actually Caldwell’s interview data disclosed that those students who gained 
the most were well aware of diverse influences associated with their changed 
scores. These influences included the stress of orientation week (during 
which the pre-test was administered), changes in testing conditions, the 
effect of the new (college) environment between tests, changes in test- 
taking attitude, and the like. Some of these influences could be described 
as contributing either to “true change” or to “measurement error,” de- 
pending upon the investigator’s notion of what he wished to measure. 

Finally, it has been well established that difference scores based upon 
unreliable component scores are highly unreliable; consequently, investi- 
gators should always report internal consistency coefficients for both 
pre-test and post-test if they wish to infer that nonrandom, or true, change 
has occurred. The problem of measuring change or growth therefore 
depends directly upon the theory of test reliability, a topic which has 
received renewed attention, but which requires further elucidation. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Educational Program 


RUSSELL M. COOPER, LEWIS B. MAYHEW, LELAND L. MEDSKER, JAMES H. BLESSING, 
and CHESTER L. NEUDLING * 


I N THE ANALYSIS of the widely varied programs in higher education, it has 
seemed best to organize the literature according to the type of institution 
or program presented. The first three sections deal with these major types, 
and the fourth discusses interrelationships and articulation. 


General and Liberal Education 


Though most books, articles, and reports on general or liberal education 
are descriptive or polemic, an increasing number of items present some 
elements of empirical study. This sort has become significant since the 
major philanthropic foundations began to subsidize massive studies of 
education. It has also gained as institutions, either with or without sub- 
vention, reviewed their undergraduate programs and reported their find- 
ings. A national concern with a few issues implicit in liberal or general 
education, such as the problem of values, has added substantially to the 
literature. 

Jacob (56) summarized hundreds of studies and reached the conclusion 
that colleges and universities did not have much effect on student values. 
His methodology was examined by Barton (11), who pointed out the 
difficulty in presenting a synthesis of studies done with varying rigor. 
Smith (91) also commented on Jacob’s findings and urged that educators 
take to heart the sobering judgment of college students. Stimulated in part 
by the public uproar over the Jacob book, Eddy (37) made a participant- 
observer study of students in selected colleges at the request of the American 
Council on Education and found that, when well-supported, imaginative 
designs were used, there was evidence that the college experience had a 
substantial impact on student values. Carpenter (19) offered no substantial 
evidence of colleges’ success in modifying values, but did reveal some 
significant experiments. (See also Chapter IV.) 

By its nature, general education invites study and analysis by those in 
various kinds of professional education. The American Society for Engi- 
neering Education (4) discovered a trend of increasing technical content 
in engineering curriculums and urged that this trend be reversed by inclu- 
sion of social-humanistic studies in undergraduate programs and more 
theoretical work in the professional engineering courses. Stewart (95) 

* Responsibility for proposing material for the chapter was delegated as follows: General and Liberal 


ducation, Lewis B. Mayhew; Technical and Semiprofessional Education, Leland L. Medsker; Graduate 
i Prof nal Education, James H. Blessing; Articulation of Educational Programs, Chester L. Neudling. 
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found that students with nonscience premedical training achieved in 
medical school as well as, or better than, students with heavy undergrad- 
uate science concentrations. A need to provide more generally educated 
teachers who are at the same time technically more proficient has led to 
various studies and projects. Illustrative is a study conducted by Temple 
University (99), which subsidized students of seven different colleges in 
an enriched but extended teacher-training program. While the subsidy 
lasted, general education flourished; when it ran out, so did much of the 
enthusiasm of both colleges and students. 

The publications emerging from Earl J. McGrath’s Institute for Higher 
Education are so significant as to warrant special attention. In the first 
series of reports, McGrath and Russell (67) found a growing tendency for 
professional education to become more liberal and for liberal education 
to become more professional. Dressel, Mayhew, and McGrath (34) found 
that professional faculty members tend to agree with the abstract goals of 
liberal education but that they attach real significance only to those subjects 
having practical values. Drawing on the background of such studies, 
McGrath (66) judged that education can no longer afford a sharp dichot- 
omy between liberal and professional studies. Russell (88) found that 
nursing education is now moving to eradicate the dichotomy. That no type 
of professional and technical education must exclude liberal and general 
studies from the curriculum because of the age and character of students 
is in part established by DeCrow (24), who showed that evening students 
do as well in liberal arts courses as regular students, if not better. 

Several studies dealt with the integration of general or liberal educa- 
tion. Hong (55) perceived an integrating principle in a core of required 
general-education courses linked with a theological orientation. This solu- 
tion found favor in a number of the colleges and universities described in 
the National Society for the Study of Education (NSSE) Yearbook, The 
Integration of Educational Experiences (75). Many institutions attempted 
to integrate educational experience by creating senior synthesizing courses. 
Stickler (96) surveyed the country, and his descriptions of such courses 
revealed a variety of methods, the most typical of which is a senior course 
based largely on one of the four major disciplines. Relatively few institu- 
tions have succeeded with a single integrated course to be taken by all 
seniors regardless of the field in which they are majoring. 

A number of national and regional studies were concerned with all or 
part of general or liberal education. Dressel and Mayhew (30), presenting 
the outcomes of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education, 
showed that students achieve general-education objectives, but do so differ- 
ently from one institution to another. They also showed that, starting with 
an evaluation problem, changes in teaching procedure can result (28, 29, 
31, 32). Methods for the improvement of teaching were likewise among 
the greatest gains found in studies by Trowbridge (100) and Hill and 
Potthoff (54). The Hill-Potthoff book and that edited by Sebaly (90) are 
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Sebaly concluded that even in the face of the doctrine of separation, state- 
supported colleges can add important religious elements to their general or 
liberal studies. 

Even more numerous than regional or national studies have been various 
inquiries of institutions into their own programs. Eckert and Keller (36) 
reported on studies of University of Minnesota students and graduates. So 
did Dressel and his colleagues at Michigan State University (25). Syracuse 
University, which has concentrated on training teachers for general educa- 
tion, reported a 13-year evaluation and found the program essentially sound. 
One chapter in Hamilton and Blackman (49) summarized research studies 
dealing with the general-education program at Michigan State University. 

Brubacher and Rudy (17) and Schmidt (89) wrote solid histories which 
emphasize the distinctly American character of the liberal-arts college and 
the peculiar curriculum problems it faces. 

Useful bibliographies on general and liberal education appeared. Mc- 
Grath and his colleagues developed major lists. Dressel and Mayhew (33) 
offered a selected list of works appearing up to 1954, and Dressel (26, 27) 
prepared two annotated bibliographies of research. Hatch and Bennet (52) 
announced bibliographies based on reported studies of general and liberal 
education, and other aspects of higher education as well. 


Technical and Semiprofessional Education 


The literature of technical and semiprofessional education tends toward 
generalization and observation rather than empirical data. The limited 
number of studies available dealt primarily with (a) the need for such 
training, (b) the types of institutions offering it, and (c) analysis of 
specific programs. There is some confusion over terms, but technical educa- 
tion is here defined as training for occupations between those of the skilled 
worker and the professional scientist or engineer. Semiprofessional educa- 
tion is used as a broad term to denote post-high-school training of a non- 
baccalaureate nature for a variety of occupations, including medical and 
health services, business, and those related to science and engineering. 


The Need for Training 


The need for trained people is generally expressed in terms of the ratio 
of technicians and semiprofessional workers to engineers, scientists, and 
other professionals. Henninger (53), sampling employers of technicians 
nationally, found that in industry the median ratio of technicians to engi- 
neers in 1957-58 was .8 to 1. Approximately 30 percent more technicians 
were needed than were available. He predicted that within the next decade 
employers would require more than twice as many new technicians as new 
graduate engineers. 

The American Society for Engineering Education (6) announced that 
the United States is training only one-third as many technicians as are 
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needed, and recommended a 5 to 1 ratio of technicians to engineers. A 
study prepared for the U.S. Congress (85) stated: “The shortage of subpro- 
fessional technicians may well represent a greater threat to the nation’s 
security than does the shortage of engineers or scientists.” Similar findings 
have been reported in various states. A study in Connecticut (21) revealed 
a ratio of 1 to 1 and recommended a ratio of at least 3 to 1. A Florida 
study (40) revealed need for a minimum ratio of 2 to 1. A survey of 237 
business organizations in Oregon (80) predicted that increase in the number 
of technicians employed in the future would be much greater than in the 
number of workers generally. 

Although technicians and semiprofessional workers constitute a large 
and increasing proportion of the nation’s labor force, data are difficult to 
obtain. This is because (a) definitions of “technical” and “semiprofes- 
sional” are not precise, (b) many people with full professional training 
are employed in subprofessional categories, and (c) there is wide variation 
in the use of such workers among professions and industries. The nation’s 
rapidly changing occupational structure resulting from expanding tech- 
nology and automation suggests the need for a thorough and continuing 
analysis of technician jobs and the training required for them. 


Preparation of Technical and Semiprofessional Workers 


Primarily three types of institutions prepare technical and semiprofes- 
sional workers: junior colleges, community colleges, and universities. 

The California State Department of Education (18), Dye (35), Gordon 
and Howell (46), Harris (50), Koch (59), Medsker (68), Montag (70), 
the NSSE (76), the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers 
(84), the U.S. Department of Labor (101), and Van Wagenen (103) all 
stressed the growing importance and responsibility of junior colleges to 
provide this type of education. Montag (70) showed that graduates of 
two-year experimental nursing-education programs of junior and com- 
munity colleges performed their duties well, supporting the belief that these 
colleges can, with proper planning, become centers for nursing education. 

Medsker’s (68) analysis of enrollments in 75 two-year colleges in 15 
states revealed that only about one-third of the entering students enrolled 
in technical or semiprofessional curriculums, although two-thirds of those 
entering did not transfer and hence became terminal students who pre- 
sumably would have profited from occupational training. He identified 
several problems which the junior college faces as it attempts to prepare 
semiprofessional workers, among them the lack of precise information 
about needs of such students and the greater prestige attaching to a 
program which leads to transfer and a baccalaureate degree. 

Smith and Lipsett (93) and Henninger (53) delineated the important 
role of technical institutes in training technicians. Smith observed that in 
1954-55 these institutions offered 347 different technical curriculums, 251] 
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being technological in nature and only 96 pertaining to nonengineering 
occupations. Henninger’s comprehensive analysis caused him to conclude 
that “the technical institute idea in higher education has achieved in several 
significant areas of industrial and civic life a recognized pattern.” He 
perceived one of its major problems to be lack of educational and pro- 
fessional status, both for itself and its graduates. 

Four-year colleges may, and often do, offer technical and semiprofes- 
sional training not requiring the bachelor’s degree. The U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare found that almost one-third of such 
institutions offered technical programs and almost three-fourths of the 
two-year institutions had organized occupational curriculums. 


Curriculums and Enrollments in Various Technical and 
Semiprofessional Fields 


Armsby, Eells, and Martorana (7) analyzed enrollments in the organized 
nonbaccalaureate occupational curriculums offered by two- and four-year 
institutions in the United States for both 1956 and 1957. In 1957 a total of 
204,795 students enrolled in engineering courses, and almost twice that 
number in nonengineering programs. Of students enrolled in nonengineer- 
ing, related programs, the largest number was in business and commerce. 
Nonengineering, related curriculums included courses in such occupational 
areas as agriculture and forestry, the applied and graphic arts, education, 
home economics, and health services. In one study Medsker (68) ascer- 
tained that in junior colleges more students were enrolled in terminal busi- 
ness curriculums than in any other technical program, though in another 
sample he found that the number of students in engineering curriculums 
slightly exceeded those in terminal programs. 


Problems in Technical and Semiprofessional Training 


In addition to the fact that technical and semiprofessional training does 
not always command the status and prestige necessary to attract students, 
other problems are inherent in it. There is, for example, the question of 
curriculum content and the amount of general education which should 
be included. Booher (16), surveying 48 institutions and 249 technical 
curriculums, found that the average time devoted to general education was 
9.6 percent, exclusive of New York, where it was 20.32 percent. Henninger’s 
study (53), however, showed the median of general-education courses in 
curriculums currently accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development to be only 3 percent. 

There is need for a thorough study of requirements in subprofessional 
occupations which, when combined with the personal needs of individuals, 
will help point the way to a desirable balance between occupational and 
general education. How much specific training can be acquired on the job, 
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permitting more curricular time to be devoted to general education and the 
related basic sciences? No significant research on this question was found. 
If community colleges and technical institutes are to become increasingly 
responsible for the preparation of technical personnel, the nature of the 
training program for such personnel must soon be determined. 

Other problems identified with technical and semiprofessional education 
include (a) shortage of teachers and (b) lack of training facilities. Montag 
(70) concluded that “the need for personnel prepared to teach nursing 
in the junior-community colleges is great and the development of these 
nursing programs is definitely related to the preparation of personnel 
equipped to carry on such programs.” Henninger (53) submitted evidence 
to show that the number of full-time day instructors for all technical insti- 
tutes should be increased 36 percent by 1960, and 79 percent by 1965, over 
those available in 1956. Beatty (12) concluded that technical-institute 
facilities would have to be increased sixfold to tenfold within the next 
decade at a minimum cost of $3 billion. Quattlebaum (85) pointed out the 
shortage of facilities in both technical institutes and junior colleges. 


Graduate and Professional Education 


Research continued to concern itself with the nature and purposes of 
the graduate program, but another area of interest—the impact of federal 
and other research and fellowship programs and the capability of the 
graduate schools to respond to suddenly crucial national needs—emerged 
as a second major subject of research. In professional education, several 
important studies of particular fields appeared. 


Graduate Education: Purposes and Programs 


The relevance of graduate education to college teaching continued to 
receive much attention. Some operative programs designed as preparation 
for college teaching were described by Albright and Barrows (1). Stroth- 
mann’s report for the Committee of Fifteen (97) recommended broader 
curriculums, teaching internships, and redefinition of dissertation require- 
ments as a means of meeting the needs of future college teachers. Though 
there seems to be general agreement that an introduction to teaching is a 
desirable component of graduate education for those who plan to teach, 
surveys of interested opinion show opposition to any fundamental modifi- 
cation of the traditional orientation toward scholarship and research. 
Axelrod’s summary of the American Council on Education conference on 
college-teacher preparation (10) provided an excellent analysis of the 
problem. At bottom, educational values are at issue: Should German 
Wissenschaft or a less rigorous, more liberal kind of learning, supposedly 
more appropriate to the needs of undergraduate colleges, prevail? Berelson 
(13) pointed out that research, not liberal-arts-college teaching, has be- 
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come the major occupation of doctoral graduates. Thus, the instrumental 
argument for change has lost some force. Bereison has completed, but not 
yet published, a survey of major significance based on an elaborate analysis 
of statistics and a wide-ranging poll of opinions. His conclusion is that the 
Ph.D. degree “is what institutions of higher education want—so much so 
that that fact gets in the way of any radical experiment, and many moderate 
experiments, to prepare college teachers differently.” (13, p. 92.) 

A troublesome consequence of this basic reliance on doctoral preparation 
is the inability of the graduate schools to produce the number of Ph.D.’s 
the colleges need. The Committee on Policies of the Association of Gradu- 
ate Schools (9) investigated factors tending to prolong the process of 
completing the Ph.D. and then advocated (8) a well-defined, three-year 
doctoral program and a rehabilitation of the M.A. degree. The Southern 
Regional Education Board is currently studying the problems of length of 
time and uncertainty connected with work toward the doctorate in 15 
major fields. 

Other curricular and organizational problems were brought to light in 
institutional self-studies done at Columbia (86), Harvard (38), Florida 
State (41). and Pennsylvania (57) Universities, and elsewhere. There 
appeared to be much room for improvement, even granting consensus upon 
objectives and methods. These studies have a wide usefulness as mirrors for 
practices and models for studies elsewhere. Hatch’s bibliography (51) of 
institutional research in graduate and professional education reported by 
institutional representatives to the U.S. Office of Education remained an 
important service. 

Perhaps the most important single study of graduate education was 
Ness’s compilation (77) of existing doctoral programs and requirements, 
listed by institution and, in a supplemental index, by field. Ness’s intro- 
ductory essay also provided an excellent informal guide to graduate work 
for prospective or beginning students. 


Graduate Education as a National Resource 


Realization of the importance of graduate education as a source of sci- 
entific and professional manpower resulted in a vast new research effort, 
conducted for the most part by national agencies, aimed at finding out what 
is being done, and what can be done. The federal government has been 
especially interested in measuring its involvement in, and the impact of 
that involvement upon, the graduate enterprise. The National Science 
Foundation study (74) of university expenditures (from all sources) and 
resources for scientific research in 1953-54 provided valuable, but now 
outdated, measurements of the extent and cost of research activities. The 
Office of Education is beginning a study, authorized by the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, of the educational programs of all federal 
departments and agencies as they utilize institutions of higher education, 
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and of the effects of these programs upon the colleges and universities. 
Kidd (58) dealt with every aspect of the impact of federal aid on research. 
One of his findings was that large-scale federal support of research has 
served generally to improve, rather than impair, the quality of graduate 
education in the sciences and engineering. The National Science Founda- 
tion (72) and the American Council on Education (2) urged governmental 
agencies and universities to adhere to policies designed to preserve the 
financial independence and educational efficacy of university programs. 

The need for national statistics concerning graduate education has 
become acute. Graduate enrollment and degree statistics continued to 
appear in the biennial (83) and annual (44) publications of the Office 
of Education. The gross enrollment statistics have not been very helpful, 
but the office has undertaken a new survey of graduate enrollments for 
the fall of 1959 at first-year, intermediate, and terminal-doctoral levels 
in 60 fields in the sciences, health professions, and selected social sciences. 

The National Science Foundation (73), by means of a questionnaire 
survey of department chairmen, gathered and analyzed data on first-year 
and advanced enrollments and on fellowship, teaching-assistantship, and 
research-assistantship support of four-fifths of the nation’s graduate stu- 
dents during the year 1953-54. This survey provided the precise and 
detailed picture of the national supply and financial encouragement of 
graduate students which must underlie any determination of what is 
required to meet the nation’s needs for graduate-trained manpower. The 
Office of Education has completed, but not yet published, the results of a 
survey of graduate fellowships awarded for 1959-60 in each of the fields 
of arts and sciences, and also (much needed) of graduate schools’ capacities 
for enrolling additional doctoral candidates in each of these fields. 


Professional Education 


Because of the diversity and structural decentralization of professional 
education, most research has been confined to single fields. Only works of 
far-reaching importance or comprehensive scope have been included in the 
bibliography. These works pertain to the fields of business (46, 82), engi- 
neering (5), journalism (107), law (78), library science (61), medicine 
(3), public administration (98), social work (22). and theology (79). 

Two general surveys of professional education, both edited by Blauch 
(14, 15), were published by the U.S. Office of Education. The former de- 
scribed the development and academic requirements of each field of pro- 
fessional education, and the latter the agencies, standards, and procedures 
of accreditation in those fields. McGlothlin (64), comparing the educa- 
tional programs of 10 professions, tested the practices of each profession 
against those of others. McGrath (66) and Dressel, Mayhew, and McGrath 
(34), studying the relationships between undergraduate professional 
education and liberal-arts education, observed that professional schools 
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have in recent years greatly increased the amount of general education 
required, that liberal-arts colleges have greatly increased their professional 
offerings, and that the two types of institutions are becoming more and 
more alike in their purposes and curriculums. 


Articulation of Educational Programs 


Research on articulation has tended to broaden the definition of the 
term to include not only transition from level to level or from school to 
college, but also the problems attending acceleration, greater flexibility in 
the curriculum, and transfer from one college subject field or program of 
instruction to another. Recent interest in advanced placement, early admis- 
sion to college, honors programs, and independent study has contributed 
to this extension of meaning. Growth of junior colleges, which now have 
both terminal and college-preparatory programs, has increased the range 
of the articulation interest. There has also been an upward extension in the 
meaning of the term “articulation” to include graduate and professional 
schools. 

The most recent formal definition of articulation indicates the present 
scope of the term: “the relationship and interdependence existing among 
the different elements of the educational program; may designate the 
degree of relationship among the different curricular offerings, between 
the curriculum and the institutional regimen, student activities, and provi- 
sions for pupil guidance, or between the school’s program and out-of- 
school educational institutions and activities . . . or the degree to which 
the interlocking and interrelation of the successive levels of the educational 


system facilitate continuous and efficient educational progress of pupils.” 
(45, p. 39.) 


Intra- and Inter-Institutional Co-ordination of Programs 


The Western College Association (104) in 1959 explored institutional 
co-ordination, but concluded that secondary schools were not adequately 
represented in efforts to achieve such co-ordination. A lateral extension of 
the articulation problem as it affects institutional planning was explored 
by several studies. Litchfield (62, 63) raised the question of articulation 
among units of the complex university. McGrath (65) showed how such 


problems of organization in the complex university affect a program of 
general education. 


Junior-College Transfers 


The most heavily researched area was articulation concerned with trans- 
fer students, especially those transferring from community and junior 
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colleges to four-year institutions; for example, Florida State University, 
in one of a series of studies (42) relating to junior-college and other 
transfer students, found significant articulation problems within a single 
state system. In California, Gray (48) found nonacademic factors to affect 


achievement of junior-college students. transferring to San Diego State 
College. 


Other Articulation Areas 


Transfer of students between four-year colleges, between colleges and 
universities, and between undergraduate and graduate or professional 
schools was also much studied. Milholland (69) observed performance of 
transfer students in the University of Michigan. Wilson (108) pointed to 
the articulation problem of students transferring from undergraduate col- 
leges to professional or graduate schools. Wolf (109) reported on a 


project for integration of the last year of college and the first year of 
medical school. 


Research in Subject Areas 


Studies in the sciences and mathematics predominated. Lawrence (60) 
reported on methods of improving articulation in chemistry. Columbia 
University (20) reported that college-level science courses and research 
projects in its science honors program contributed to both college motiva 
tion and achievement of high-school students. Fliedner (39) explored rela- 
tionships of science courses in high schools and colleges, and Smith (92) 
reported on specific problems of articulation in science. Van Engen (102) 
explored continuity in the mathematics curriculum, and Rosskopf (87) 
outlined methods of articulation of the secondary-school and college mathe- 
matics programs. 


Advanced Placement 


Of programs designed to improve articulation, advanced placement 
appears currently the most active and is represented by the greatest con- 
centration of research. The College Entrance Examination Board took over 
the Advanced Placement Program in 1955 and has presided over its 
remarkable growth since then. Studies of administrative action, growth, 
and statistical summaries of the programs were carried out by Perry (81), 
by Stetson University (94), by Wilcox (106) at Harvard University, and 
by Yale University (110, 111). Large-scale experiments with advanced 
placement were reported by the Westminster Schools (105) and by the 
National Council of Independent Schools (NCIS) (71). In general, re- 
search on advanced placement indicated continuing experimentation in 
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course content and emphasis. The NCIS study (71) reflected this condition 
and underlined the fact that nearly half of the secondary schools presenting 
one or more candidates for advanced placement subject-matter examina- 
tions in 1958 were private secondary schools and members of NCIS. 


Early Admission 


The study of early admission published by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education (43) in 1957 set forth results of the program to that date. 
Faculties of participating institutions, reviewing students’ records, con- 
cluded that early admission had been wise in at least three out of four 
cases. The 1350 Early Admission Scholars admitted in 1951-54 generally 
showed better academic performance than their classmates in college. They 
also appeared to have made satisfactory social and emotional adjustments 
and participated in extra-class activities. Goucher College (47) reported 
equally encouraging results in the three years of its early-admission 
program. 


Summer Programs 


There was more interest in summer institutes and summer honors work 
for high-school students. Cummings (23) reported on operation of an 
institute for high-school juniors at the University of South Dakota. Stetson 
University (94) described its summer program in mathematics for sec- 
ondary-school students as part of an early-admission and advanced-studies 
program. 


Trends and Needs 


New dimensions were added to the articulation problem by the research 
reviewed. Greatly increased flexibility in high-school curriculums has 
introduced problems of multiple-learning rates and co-ordination of ad- 
vanced-placement classes, honors programs, and the various tracks. Fur- 
ther dimensions appeared in the interrelationship of subject fields, an 
area now being explored in depth at experimental colleges such as Monteith 
and Michigan State-Oakland. Articulation between institutions and among 
units of the same institution received attention. Large state-college systems 
have studied the transfer problem, especially those systems with large 
junior-college populations. There seems to be little co-ordination between 
colleges and professional schools in the complex university, and difficulties 
result for students transferring from a college to a professional school. 

In its new shape, the articulation problem stimulated examination of 
the total instructional program of later adolescence as a student-centered 
activity. Additional research is needed to measure more fully and accurately 
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the results of advanced-placement programs and other means of adapting 
the instructional process to the abilities and intellectual-emotional-social 
maturity of the student. Further work on independent study as a means of 
providing flexibility between available programs appears to be in order. 
The most pressing need, however, is for a successful formula of co-operation 
between public secondary schools and colleges to evolve close working 
relationships on course content, institutional objectives, and impact on 
student values. To date, the formal programs of co-operation between 
secondary schools and colleges have been largely among private insti- 
tutions. 


Conclusion 


It is clear that considerable empirical and historical research is helping 
to define the problems of higher education and to survey existing prac- 
tices. Though more study of this kind is required, there is particular need 
now for case studies and analyses in depth which will show how and why 
important adjustments can occur. For example, what kinds of forces 
actually affect student values and how? What liberal and technical com- 
petencies should students in a given field possess, and how can these be 
realized and brought to reinforce the others? What kind of graduate or 
professional preparation does the student find most essential as he moves 
into his first job? Can a continuum of development be drawn for typical 
students, specifying the responsibilities of formal education at each stage? 

The greater concern with institutional research and self-studies which 


we now observe should help shape stronger educational programs in the 
future. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Improvement of Instruction 


W. J. MeKEACHIE 


Tus is a golden age for research on improvement of college instruction. 
With financial support available from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, the U.S. Office of Education, and other sources, with increas- 
ing willingness of college administrators and (at least some) faculties to 
experiment with teaching procedures, and with new research instruments, 
the amount of research in progress is greater than ever before. 


Lecture Versus Discussion 


Television and independent study are the glamour methods of the decade, 
but comparison of lecture to discussion goes on. Prior to 1954, evidence 
about the superiority of the one over the other was inconclusive. It is still 
inconclusive; for example, Eglash (13), Ruja (38), and Casey and Weaver 
(9) found no differences in knowledge of content, but found more positive 
changes in attitude (as measured by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory) among students in small discussion groups as opposed to those 
taught by the lecture method. Many universities and large colleges utilize 
both lecture meetings and discussion-class meetings. The feasibility of this 
arrangement is supported by the findings of Warren (50) and Lifson and 
others (24), in whose examples discussion meetings numbered one-third 
of the total. Although no significant differences in achievement emerged, 
the partial-discussion method resulted in more favorable student attitudes, 
which persisted in a follow-up study two years later. 

Comparison of lecture and discussion is related to studies of class size, 
since large classes are ordinarily taught by lecture. Rohrer (37) found no 
significant differences in achievement between large lecture sections and 
smaller discussion sections. At Miami University significant differences 
favoring small classes were found on measures of change .in misconceptions 
in psychology on a case test of problem-solving in a marketing course and 
on measures of student attitudes toward all courses involved (27, 28). 


Discussion Methods 


One of the healthy trends has been to recognize that “discussion” is not 
a single method, but several methods. Several experiments compared dif- 
ferent styles of discussion, with particular emphasis on student-centered 
or “democratic” methods. Birney and McKeachie (3) listed some of the 
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dimensions commonly involved in comparisons of democratic and non- 
democratic discussions. 

Following the model of Lewin, Lippitt, and White’s study of authori- 
tarian, democratic, and laissez faire group climates, the University of 
Michigan’s general psychology staff (16) compared three styles of teach- 
ing: recitation, discussion, and group-tutorial. The autocratic recitation 
method produced superior performance on the final examination, and also 
produced greater interest in psychology, as measured by the election of 
advanced courses in psychology. Students preferred it to the other methods. 
In a freshman orientation course Burke (4) found performance of stu- 
dents in conventional classes numbering 125 superior to that of students 
in co-operative groups of four to seven. Moreover, this difference general- 
ized to other courses. Lyle (25) found performance of students in a con- 
ventional class superior to that of students taught by a problem-oriented 
method. Smith (40) and Krumboltz and Farquhar (22), however, study- 
ing methods which varied in degree of directiveness, found no differences 
in their effects upon student learning and ability to make “applicational 
transfer” of learning. 

Determination of the best basis for grading is a special problem for 
the teacher using student-centered instruction. Haines (17) found no sig- 
nificant achievement advantages for students working co-operatively versus 
those working competitively for grades, but did find a marked difference 
in morale which favored the co-operative groups. Smith (42), however, 
comparing a lecture class to a “teamwork” class in which group incentives 
were used, did not find differences in satisfaction comparable to those of 
Haines. 

Patton (35) observed results in two classes in which there were no 
examinations, no lectures, and no assigned readings. Students decided on 
reading to do, class procedure to use, written work to perform, and method 
of grading. In comparison with a control group, these students (a) 
believed the course more valuable, (b) showed greater interest in psy- 
chology, and (c) gave more dynamic and motivational analyses of a 
behavior problem. Obtaining individual measures of acceptance of respon- 
sibility in the experimental classes, Patton found in addition that the 
degree to which the student accepted responsibility was positively correlated 
with gain in psychological knowledge, gain in ability to apply psychology, 
rating of the value of the course, and interest in psychology. 

The most impressive findings on results of small-group discussion came 
from research on the Pyramid Plan at Pennsylvania State University (6, 
12, 36). The basic plan may be represented by the experiment in teaching 
psychology, though other subject-matter classes were also used. Each 
Pyramid group of psychology majors consisted of six freshmen, six soph- 
omores, two juniors (assistant leaders), and a senior (group leader). One 
control group consisted of students who simply took pre-test measures; an- 
other control group devoted the same amount of time to lectures, films, and 
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demonstrations that the Pyramid groups spent in discussion. The results 
on such measures as attitude toward psychology, scientific thinking, use 
of the library for scholarly reading, intellectual orientation, and resource- 
fulness in problem solving favored the Pyramid Plan. Moreover, a follow- 
up study showed that more of the Pyramid students continued as majors in 
psychology. 

Also supporting less directive teaching is Thistlethwaite’s finding (45) 
that there is a significant negative correlation between a college’s produc- 
tivity of Ph.D.’s in natural science and its students’ description of their 
teaching as directive. This fits with the general conclusion that discussion 


methods which are relatively unstructured may be effective in developing 
long-term motivation. 


Laboratory Teaching, Project Methods, 
and Independent Study 


Lahti’s experiment on methods of laboratory instruction (23) found 
that a problem-solving method was superior to traditional laboratory- 
manual methods in teaching students to apply principles of physics to in- 
terpret phenomena. He also found a problem-solving method superior to 
more conventional procedures in developing ability to design an experi- 
ment. 

Recent interest in independent study as a means of freeing faculty time 
for more efficient use has brought to the fore the project method of teach- 
ing. Novak (31) found that students in conventional college botany classes 
learned more facts than those taught by the project method, which was 
particularly ineffective for those in the middle third of the group in intelli- 
gence. Similarly, Goldstein (14) reported that students taught pharmacol- 
ogy by a project method did not learn more than those taught in a standard 
laboratory. Since presumably the real superiority of the project method 
should be revealed in measures of motivation and resourcefulness, meas- 
ures of achievement such as those used in these studies are probably not ade- 
quate to determine the method’s special strengths. Timmel (47), however, 
found no difference in the effectiveness of the lecture and the project 
methods in changing adjustment of mental-hygiene students. 

With the support of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, a num- 
ber of colleges experimented with more elaborate programs of independent 
study. Few differences in achievement were found between students working 
independently and those taught in conventional classes. Moreover, the ex- 
pected gains in independence generally failed to materialize (1, 10, 26). 

Findings from a child-development course by Parsons (33) and Parsons, 
Ketcham, and Beach (34) were more favorable to independent study. In 
both the earlier and the later experiments, students working independently 
made the best scores on the final examination, which measured retention 
of factual material in the textbook. The instructor-led discussion groups 
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were lowest in performance on the final. The authors explained their results 
in terms of the independent group’s freedom from the distractions of ex- 
amples, applications, or points of view opposed to those presented in the 
text. Thus, to learn facts from a text, independent study appears to be effec- 
tive. Similarly, Craig (11) found that students who were given direction 
in discovering relationships learned more and retained the relationships 
better than students given less direction. 

The most encouraging results with independent study were obtained by 
Gruber and Weitman (15, 52). University of Colorado students in fresh- 
man English, physical optics, and educational psychology who spent part 
of the class time meeting in groups independent of the instructor were su- 
perior to students in conventional classes in such outcomes as making dif- 
ficult applications, learning new materials, and curiosity. 

To sum up: independent study is not a panacea, and we still know little 


about the types of students, teachers, previous training, or objectives neces- 
sary for its success. 


Television 


lhe results of research on instruction by television indicate that there 
is little loss in student learning in courses taught by television as compared 
with courses taught conventionally (7, 8, 27, 28). At Miami University 
(27, 28) live teaching proved superior to TV teaching in three out of 26 
courses; the reverse was true in one course. In economics TV proved in- 
ferior in producing gains in the ability to solve problems and synthesize. 
Purdue University also found television instruction inferior to conventional 
instruction in mechanical engineering, military science (19), and, on 
some tests, calculus (39). But in most comparisons in these studies televi- 
sion has proved to be only slightly, if at all, inferior to conventional instruc- 
tion. When a course demands the demonstration of small objects or parts, 
the use of television or film should be advantageous; at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute (46) teaching a course in strength of materials by televi- 
sion was found not inferior to conventional methods in teaching instru- 
mentation and specimen behavior, but was found inferior in teaching 
theory and familiarity with machinery. 


Factors Unimportant in the Use of Educational Television 


The heading of this section would normally be “Factors Conditioning 
the Effectiveness of Educational Television,” but the results of the re- 
search are indicated by the title chosen. At Penn State (7, 8) two-way 
communication between television classrooms and the studio was not su- 
perior to simple television reception. The New York University research 
staff (20) used student observers to classify television students into high-. 
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middle-, and low-attention groups, and found attention level unrelated to 
achievement. Studies of television instruction and discussion revealed no 
significant differences in test performances of students taught by different 
methods. A poll indicated students preferred two hours of lecture followed 
by a full period of discussion to a short discussion each period. 

Size of the viewing group is not an important variable in television in- 
struction. Proctors in the viewing rooms do not contribute to learning. A 
course adapted to television by addition of supplementary visual aids 
proved to be no more effective than televised lecture-blackboard presenta- 
tions. Both at Penn State and at NYU the “visual” productions tended 
to be less effective than “bare bones” television. At Miami University (27, 
28) student ability generally did not make a difference in the relative ef- 
fectiveness of television. The better students, however, ordinarily disliked 
television and large classes more than the poorer students. 

Despite the preponderance of findings of “no significant differences,” 
one is not justified in concluding that there is no loss when a class is 
taught by television rather than in person. When one examines the direction 
of differences in the studies of television teaching, they are surprisingly 
consistent. In 20 of 26 well-controlled experiments the “live” class was 
superior to the television class. This consistency gives statistically significant 
support to the conclusion that one should expect some loss in learning if 
television is substituted for live instruction. Nevertheless, the results are 
also consistent in indicating that television’s inferiority is relatively small 
for the teaching of simple factual knowledge. 

In summary: television seems to be inferior to conventional instruction 
in most college courses, but the decrement is not great. 


Testing and Knowledge of Results 


Tests provide knowledge of results, a major element in learning, and we 
would expect that the more information contained in the feedback, the 
greater its value. In a U.S. Air Force experiment (44) performances were 
better after multiple-choice tests were returned with information about 
why the alternative chosen was wrong and why the correct alternative was 
right. This technique proved superior to four other techniques (among 
them, the usual method of giving only total score) which gave less complete 
knowledge of results. 

In a remedial English course at Purdue University (29) students whose 
40 themes were evaluated in class made greater improvement on a test of 
English usage than a group which had workbook drill and whose 14 themes 
were individually corrected by the instructor. May and Lumsdaine (30) 
reported that learning from film is also positively influenced by participa- 
tion and feed-back devices. 


The teaching machine is a device for presenting questions in a predeter- 
mined sequence and providing immediate knowledge of results to an active 
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learner. Despite the theoretical advantages of teaching machines, there has 
been little conclusive experimental evidence on their effectiveness as com- 
pared with other teaching. Until studies currently underway are completed, 
Pressy’s studies, begun in the 1920's, apparently still provide the major 
empirical support for self-testing devices. 


Student Characteristics Related to Effective Teaching 


Possibly one of the reasons why experimental comparisons result in non- 
significant differences between teaching methods is simply that methods 
conducive to optimal achievement for some students are detrimental to the 
achievement of others. When mean scores are compared, one method thus 
seems to be no different in its effect from others. 

We have already noted some analyses of teaching methods taking such 
individual differences into account; for example, Guetzkow, Kelly, and 
McKeachie (16) found that students differing in intelligence or in prefer- 
ences for teaching methods were not affected differently by three methods. 
Macomber and Siegel’s results (27, 28) did not oppose that finding, but 
revealed a tendency for high-ability students to gain more in course-related 
attitudes in small than in large sections. They also reported a small superi- 
ority in achievement in television or large classes among those who held 
favorable attitudes toward the method used. Ward’s results (49) also sug- 
gested that the ablest students benefit most from small groups. Comparing 
group-study and lecture-demonstration methods in a physical-science course, 
he found that the group method resulted in better achievement on a measure 
of understanding and problem-solving among the abler students. The poor 
students, however, benefited more from lecture-demonstration. Calvin, 
Hoffmann, and Harden (5) found that less intelligent students do more 
effective problem-solving in authoritarian than in permissive groups. These 
differences did not prevail among bright students. 

Patton (35) found that the degree to which the student accepted respon- 
sibility was positively correlated with gain in psychological knowledge, 
gain in ability to apply psychology, rating of the value of the course, and 
interest in psychology. What sort of student will accept responsibility? 
Patton observed that the students who liked his experimental class and 
assumed responsibility were likely to be independent of traditional au- 
thority figures and high in need for achievement. Koenig and McKeachie 
(21) also found that women high in need for achievement preferred in- 
dependent study to lecture. Something similar may be involved in the 
suggestion in the Oberlin College experiments with independent study 
(26) that students who are less rigid and less in need of social sup- 
port are likely to profit relatively more from independent study than 
other students. 

Since anxiety is generally believed to be increased by uncertainty, we 
would expect the anxious person to work most effectively in a highly struc- 
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tured situation. This hypothesis is partially supported by the research of 
D. E. P. Smith and others (41), who found that anxious students who were 
permeable (extroverted) did make optimum progress in a remedial read- 
ing course when taught by directive methods. However, impermeable, 
anxious students were unaffected by difference in teaching methods. A study 
by H. C. Smith (42) found, on the other hand, that students with high 
anxiety and low initial achievement gained more on achievement tests and 
were more highly satisfied in a “teamwork” class than in a conventional 
lecture. 

An Air Force experiment (18) on teacher-student interviews also re- 
vealed complex interactions. Although the interviews were not effective 
over-all in influencing achievement, anxious students tended to be helped 
by interviews, whereas rigid students were more likely to fail if interviewed. 
The results were further affected by type of interview: when students were 
encouraged to complain, the interaction noted was produced; interviews 
oriented toward the student’s goals and sources of satisfaction did not 
produce the effect. 

Watson (51) found no difference in the effects of permissive and restric- 
tive teaching methods on students who differed in authoritarianism and 
anxiety, as measured by achievement tests. Students’ satisfaction, however, 
was affected by teaching methods; highest satisfaction resulted when teach- 
ing was by a method appropriate to the student’s needs. Bendig and Houn- 
tras (2) reported that authoritarian students prefer a high degree of de- 
partmental control of instruction. 

Stern, Stein, and Bloom (43) found that students high in a sort of au- 
thoritarianism were found to gain more when taught in a homogeneous 
group. Pace and Stern (32), studying the relationship between student 
needs and the forces affecting students in differing colleges, observed their 
College Characteristics Index and Activities Index to reveal great differ- 
ences between colleges in such characteristics as the tendency to support 
the need for order or the need for achievement. Presumably the effects of 
variations in teaching methods interact not only with student characteris- 
tics but also with aspects of the college’s culture. Inconsistent results may 
simply reflect differences in the cultures in which the experiments have 
been conducted. 

In summing up the studies on the interaction of personality charac- 
teristics and teaching methods as they affect learning, it is safe to say 
that no major breakthrough has occurred. Fortunately, multivariate statis- 
tical techniques now permit precise analysis of the sort of complex inter- 
actions which appear to be involved in teaching. In addition to student 
characteristics, instructor characteristics and content characteristics prob- 
ably also interact with teaching methods. For example, the U.S. Army 
studies of educational television showed some instructors to be more ef- 
fective in that medium than in face-to-face teaching. Similarly, the experi- 
ments of Wakely and others (48) indicated that some teachers are more 
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effective with the abler students than with the less able ones, and other 
instructors are more effective in teaching poor students. Such interactions 
pose exciting problems for investigation. 


Summary 


Recent research on the improvement of instruction has not resulted in 
clear-cut conclusions about the relative effectiveness of varying teaching 
methods. There are many findings of no significant differences. There 
are some indications that results of the measures of high-level cognitive 
and motivational outcomes show discussion in small classes where problem- 
solving techniques are used is superior to didactic lecture in large classes. 
Instruction by closed-circuit television seems to be slightly inferior to con- 
ventional instruction for most outcomes. It is possible that high-level goals 
may be achieved through independent study, but this method by no means 
guarantees good results. Interactions between teacher characteristics, 
teaching methods, student characteristics, and other variables appear to be 
significant determinants of instructional effectiveness, and they are likely 
to become increasingly a focus of research. 
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A recent publication of the American Council on Education (18) lists 
the following college and university personnel services: selection for ad- 
mission, registration and records, counseling, health service, housing and 
food service, student activities, financial aid, placement, discipline, special 
clinics (remedial reading, study habits, speech, and hearing), and special 
services (student orientation, veteran advisory services, foreign-student 
program, marriage counseling, and religious activities and counseling). 
Counseling services were discussed in a recent issue of the Review (3); 
admission and selection are treated in Chapter II of this issue. These areas, 
therefore, are omitted from this chapter, which deals mainly with research 
in programs and evaluation of student personnel services. 


Housing 


The tremendous growth in research in housing and food services was 
reflected by Keegan’s bibliography (40). The articles covered problems 
from residence-hall construction to food services, counseling programs, 
and housing for married students. The housing of married students on the 
campus brought changes in the style and units of construction, the con- 
trols necessary for families living contiguously, and the scheduling of 
activities of interest to families (24). 

A bulletin of the American Institute of Architects (4) comprehensively 
summarized recent research in construction and assembled the ideas of 
architects, business officers, housing officials, and student-personnel ad- 
ministrators. Riker (53) drew data from the U.S. Office of Education 
files, interviews, questionnaires, personal inspection, and reports from the 
U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency to develop a checklist of arrange- 
ments and facilities an institution should consider as it evaluates its build- 
ing plans and the effects of facilities upon students. 

Increased consideration was given to housing as it affects the student’s 
educational and social development (23, 53, 63). Evaluation of counsel- 
ing programs established in residence halls indicated that students who 
brought problems to residence counselors were largely seeking informa- 
tion—that they were concerned with housing regulations, academic rules 
and procedures, and interpersonal adjustment to dormitory living (16, 39). 

Nevison (50) evaluated the differing perceptions of the counselor by the 
students and by the counselor himself. Both perceived the residence-hall 
counselor as a resource person, an aid in emergencies, and a stimulator 
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of residents’ activities. They agreed also that the most important per- 
sonality traits for counselors are emotional maturity, social poise, and 
friendliness. Walthall (68) found that graduate counselors established rap- 
port faster and retained confidence longer than did undergraduate coun- 
selors. Griffeth (31) concluded that the type of housing facility has no 
effect on undergraduate women’s achievement. Findings for men were not 
so clearly established. 

The use of food-services facilities in the development of social skills of 
residents and as training laboratories for classes in institutional manage- 
ment was studied by West and Wood (69) and Riker (53). Gee (26) 
found that a single menu had no advantage over a multiple menu in rela- 
tion to either cost or student morale. 


Social and Extraclass Activities 


Newly developed intramural sports programs were based on analysis of 
student needs (6), but many such programs seemed doomed to failure 
because of lack of financial support to carry on the diversified program 
necessary to meet those needs (29). 

James (37) and Siske (60) found that social fraternities and sororities 
foster a democratic atmosphere. The least fulfilled objective of fraternal 
organizations was the development of a sense of responsibility to self 
and to the spiritual values in life. This finding was substantiated by Yard- 
ley (72) and Henderson (34). All concluded that social fraternities and 
sororities can, but do not always, make a worthwhile contribution to the 
over-all objectives of higher education. 

Tinney (64) reported these trends in the educational role of the student 
union: (a) The work done by the student is for experience. (b) The 
union is used as a laboratory. (c) There is demand for higher standards 
of training and experience for the union staff. (d) There is need for the 
union to integrate more with the larger campus community. Minahan (47) 
found that—regardless of sex, place of college residence, or year of grad- 
uation—graduates who participated in the union program are more active 
participants in the life of their communities and are more active politically 
than graduates who did not participate. 

Greenleaf (30) found that the number of leaders in student activities 
increases as enrollment increases, but the percentage of leaders in relation 
to the whole student body decreases. Through counseling it was possible 
to limit the overparticipation of the few and spread out participation, with- 
out the need for rigid mechanical regulations. 

Murray (49) found that the areas of greatest tension as perceived by 
students are, in descending order: (a) registration lines, (b) eating facil- 
ities, (c) student-faculty relationships, (d) scholarship, (e) dormitory 
regulations, (f) boy-girl relations, (g) popularity polls, (h) sorority-fra- 
ternity affiliation, (i) skin-color difference, and (j) car parking. 
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Financial Aid and Student Employment 


The increasing part that the college or university plays in assisting 
students financially is reflected in the Second Report to the President on 
education beyond the high school (52) and in the Rockefeller report on 
education (54). Up-to-date information on the availability and extent of 
scholarships, fellowships, and loans is dispensed by both public and private 
agencies (19, 35, 44, 70). Babbidge’s manual (5) provides complete 
guidelines for student-aid officers and an excellent bibliography. 

Superior scholarship and greater participation in activities by students 
who are free from immediate financial pressure were observed (13). Two 
studies (11, 65) reported no significant differences in grade averages be- 
tween working and nonworking students. In coeducational institutions with 
enrollments of fewer than 2000, all financial aid is most often under the 
direction of the student personnel office (9). Most of the reporting institu- 


tions had not developed a policy regarding the place of part-time employ- 
ment in the educational program. 


Placement and Follow-up 


Little program research in placement was published. Brown (10) found 
that 27 percent of college graduates were working in their chosen voca- 
tions; another 27 percent were in jobs unrelated to their vocational choice; 
10 percent were unemployed. Christensen and Swihart (12) found all 
women graduates wishing eventually to marry, but 62 percent believed 
they should work in order to capitalize on their college education. 


Health Services 


Despite claims that important functions of health services are to teach, 
protect, and promote health, Felton (20) found only a minimum of teach- 
ing being carried on. Henderson (33) reviewed a number of cases involv- 
ing legal problems in relation to obtaining consent for treatment, and 
believed the blanket-consent authority for students entering school to be 
insufficient. Failure to supply the patient with all pertinent information 


about a contemplated procedure as a basis for decision invalidates his 
consent. 


Religious Activities and Counseling 


There was increasing awareness of the part of religion in the educative 
process (2). Ferm (21) found only two departments of religion in state 
universities in 1927, but by 1956 there were 30 such departments. Funk 
(25), Gilliland (27), Jacob (36), and Lagey (42) concluded that student 
attitudes were changed toward a greater humaneness, and saw an increase 
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in church membership. Mott’s findings (48) indicated greater need on 
the part of institutions for religious orientation. One growing approach 
(43) is the introduction of religious values into subject-matter presenta- 
tions. 

Scarborough and Wright (55) found that a university’s religious-em- 
phasis week increased students’ interest in religion but had no lasting 
effects on their philosophy or understanding. Jansen (38) reported the 
abandoning of compulsory religious convocations in Catholic colleges for 
men. He noted the development of greater permissiveness in student- 
affairs administration. Taylor (62) contended that religious counselors, 
because they are trained primarily as religious thinkers, should co-operate 


with counseling and personnel workers rather than attempt independent 
operation. 


Orientation 


A number of surveys attempted to determine the effectiveness of pro- 
grams designed to help the student adjust to the experience of college (15, 
28). Zander (73) found an orientation-camp program effective in help- 
ing students to understand the objectives of higher education. A recent 
trend moved orientation to the high-school or precollege clinics. Lowen- 
stein and Hoppock (45) believed such early effort effective in improving 
grades and adjustment to school, and believed it helped those who should 
not attend college to choose their goals. Stone and West (61) found that 
some tests given during orientation week do not give a true picture of 
the student. 


Other Services 


Feder and Ross (17), surveying research in psychological services, noted 
the widespread acceptance of psychological services on the college level 
as a unique aspect of American higher education. They were critical of 
the paucity of program research even in the more highly professionalized 
areas of psychological functions. No additional significant program re- 
search has been published since their survey. 

Adams (1) surveyed nationally the programs and operations of reading 
clinics sponsored by teacher-training institutions. Kingston and George 

11) found special-reading training valuable to students other than those 
diagnosed as needing it. Blake (7) found compulsory study-skills courses 
for probationary students to be beneficial. Given as noncredit courses in 
most colleges, the courses were believed helpful by a majority of students. 
Little research has been done with study-skills programs, and they have 
grown up because of demands from increased enrollments. 

Condon (14) concluded that special facilities for the physically handi- 
capped in colleges are generally inadequate. 

In a study of student disciplinary programs at 10 universities, Truitt 
(66) found it desirable that students, administrators, and faculty partici- 
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pate jointly in the operation of a disciplinary program. Student personnel 
officers were agreed that the over-all function of the program should be 
preventive and remedial, such agreement marking a distinct change in 
philosophical orientation. 

Evaluating the educational programs for foreign students, Bohn (8) 
found them unable to match American students in many of the abilities 
necessary for efficient class work. Schuiteman (56) studied Colombian 
nationals who attended U.S. colleges and found that their purposes for 
studying in the United States were fulfilled, that they had realigned them- 
selves to their homeland and had improved occupational status, and that 


their worst impression of the United States was of race prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 


Evaluation of Student Personnel Services 


Interest in program research in student personnel services increased. 
Hage (32) reduced the Rackham Student Personnel Services Inventory 
from 848 items to 328, and obtained a correlation of plus .96 between 
the revised version and the original. 

Fitzgerald (22) and Shaffer (57) found that faculty perceptions of stu- 
dent personnel programs are based on the relationship of faculty members 
to such programs and their knowledge of them. Shigley (59) saw need 
for more effective communication originating in the student personnel 
offices. Mahler (46) found that faculty reactions to student personnel 
services were more favorable than reactions of students. Shannon (58) 
found a strength of church-related colleges to be recognition of the in- 
dividual, although inadequate finances left special services lacking. 

Vogel (67), studying colleges’ concepts and practices in allocating stu- 
dent personnel responsibilities, found student personnel administrators 
generally believed that the “personnel point of view” requires integration 
of all factors involved in the student’s educational experience. Sharp divi- 
sions are usually made among academic, business, and personnel functions, 


and wide differences obtain in the patterns by which personnel functions 
are integrated or co-ordinated. 


Summary 


Little research in student personnel services amounts to more than the 
surveying of the most common or “best” practices. The need is to find 
ways of improving operational effectiveness. Differences in psychosocial 
“climates” as reported in Chapter III suggest that a variety of factors may 
be at work in any given situation. To evaluate such factors under conditions 
which will permit the control of significant variables requires research 
design of the type suggested by Pepinsky (51), which takes account of 
observable antecedent conditions and mediating conditions, and evaluates 
in terms of observable consequences. 
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There is little evidence as to the validity of certain stereotypes of organ- 
ization and function which have been adopted in student personnal prac- 
tices. More research with controlled experimental groups or study 
of similar institutions with some variation of program should be carried 
on in order to validate the assumptions under which present programs 
are operating. Determination of what constitutes “best” practice includes 
not only the influencing of student attitudes but also faculty acceptance 
of programs. 

The tendency to lean heavily on surveys of practices may in itself stifle 
organizational and operational experimentation. The unevaluated accept- 
ance of majority practice may superimpose a structure or function 
which may not be in keeping with the nature and needs of the institution’s 
faculty and student body. In this very trend may lie the cause for the 
absence of reports of significant departure from established patterns of 
student personnel services. 

Although there appears to be substantial evidence of change in attitude 
of students toward traditional college-life patterns (71), there is not 
concomitant evidence of changing patterns of related services. The pre- 
sumed values of student government and other extraclass activities have 
not been sufficiently analyzed. Whether decreased student interest in these 
functions is due to heavier academic pressures, changing perceptions of 
needs, or general dissatisfaction with the values derived has not been deter- 
mined. Similarly, whether conscious restructuring of such aspects of cam- 
pus life would alter their values has not been tried under conditions of 
controlled experimentation. 

Promising evaluative technique is the effort to gauge the perceptions 
of students and others of the service programs and their operations (22, 
57). This methodology makes it possible to determine “anchor points” 
against which the effects of changes in programs or operations may be 
measured. Such studies also may provide bases for determining steps to 
correct misapprehensions concerning services or may indicate changes 
required to meet changes in clientele needs. 

The increased awareness of the need for evaluative study of program 
operations may be a sign of increased security of student personnel workers 
in the higher-education complex. It also appears to be a correlate of the 
increased numbers of professionally prepared persons who have entered 
the field in the last decade. With professional preparation, inevitably they 
would tend to question the validity of practices which are neither based 
on data nor pragmatically evaluated. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Evaluations of Institutions and Programs 





DEWEY B. STUIT 


Evaxvartion of colleges and universities, and of their programs, has re- 
ceived considerable attention since Pace and Wallace’s discussion (42) 
in the Review. The establishment of bureaus of institutional research, 
the support of institutional self-studies by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the review of accreditation procedures, and the growing 
concern about quality in higher education have all contributed to a 
heightened interest in institutional evaluation. Although the actual results 
achieved thus far are not impressive, the current interest in, and support 
for, institutional evaluation bode well for the decade ahead. 


Problems of Evaluation 


Evaluation is difficult and involved. First, the dimensions or facets of 
quality to be evaluated must be decided. Is a college to be judged by the 
caliber of students which it enrolls? By changes (intellectual, personal, 
attitudinal) produced in students? By the quality of its teaching? By 
number of Ph.D.’s on the faculty? By the number of books and articles 
its faculty has published? By achievements of alumni? By the size of the 
endowment fund? By its age and traditions? Before evaluation is at- 
tempted, decisions must be made as to which of these dimensions are 
crucial. Most educators would probably agree, in theory, that an institu- 
tion should be judged by the quality of its products. In practice, however, 
this is not the approach most frequently employed. 

Once the dimensions of quality have been agreed upon, the next prob- 
lem is to choose techniques or devices to measure these dimensions. Is 
student aptitude to be measured by psychological tests? Is student achieve- 
ment to be measured by standardized achievement tests? Are student 
opinions to be employed in the assessment of teaching? Is alumni success 
to be measured by amount of salary earned? As is well stated by Stecklein 
(60), judgment must be exercised in determining the best techniques of 
observation or measurement which are to be employed—but these judg- 
ments are not easy to make. 

After measurements have been obtained, the task is to interpret data. 
If the average rank in high-school graduating class of a group of enter- 
ing freshmen is 75—is this average, high, or low? If the average number 
of articles which has been published by faculty members of a college is 
two—is this number normal? If 5 percent of the graduating seniors of 
a college go on to graduate school—is this the proportion to be expected? 
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These and many other questions are difficult to answer without normative 
data. If normative data were available by type of institution, by region, 
and by type of financial support and control, the interpretation of ratings 
and test scores and other statistics would be facilitated. 

The process of interpretation needs, in addition to normative data, in- 
formation about the quality of student input. Holland (25) pointed out 
that the records of some institutions in producing scholars and scientists 
are probably attributable as much to the abilities of students as to the 
quality of the educational experiences provided by these institutions. Mc- 
Connell and Heist (32) observed evidence that colleges and universities 
differ in terms of the personality characteristics of their students. These 
student differences, intellectual and personal, affect the quality of the end 
products and hence must be considered in any program of institutional 
evaluation. 

Finally, it is imperative to consider the institution’s objectives when 
evaluating its performance. This point was stressed by Bloom (5), Pace 
(41), and Hagen and Thorndike (19). Even among colleges of the same 
general type (for example, liberal-arts), there are differences in objectives. 
For this reason evaluation must be conducted within relatively homogene- 
ous types of institutions if fair and meaningful comparisons are to be 
made. And it should go without saying that, before evaluation can begin, 
there must be clear-cut statements of institutional objectives. 

Existence of these problems was made evident by various studies. Stuit. 
Helmstadter, and Frederiksen (66), reviewed and analyzed college evalua- 
tion problems, methods, and needs for the following areas: institutional 
objectives, the curriculum, the faculty, the student body, student personnel 
services, and comprehensive or over-all evaluations. 

Both the general problems of evaluation in higher education and the 
specific problems in such fields as critical thinking, communications, the 
humanities, the natural sciences, and the social sciences were discussed in 
a conference at Florida State University (36). It was pointed out that 
measuring the performance of an institution differs from measuring the 
performance of individuals, since changes in groups can be more reliably 
measured than changes in individuals. 

Dressel and Mayhew (11) dealt with the problems involved in con- 
structing tests to measure outcomes of instruction in general education. 
(Fuller discussion of the study appears under the heading “Co-operative 
Studies” in this chapter.) Pattillo (43) pointed out some of the confusion 
which exists regarding the use of qualitative versus quantitative standards 
in evaluation. 

In addition to difficulties of measurement, communication is a problem. 
A number of colleges and universities make studies deemed to be primarily 
of local interest and do not publish the results. The Office of Statistical In- 
formation and Research of the American Council on Education (1), how- 
ever, reported some such research, and Hatch (22, 23) edited a series of 
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reports for the U.S. Office of Education summarizing research at various 
institutions. These publications should be increasingly helpful in aiding 
communication. 


Accreditation 


A function of accreditation is to establish and define appropriate criteria 
and to apply these criteria to individual institutions or programs of study. 
Accrediting of Colleges and Universities in the Coming Decade (64) pointed 
out that accrediting, as presently practiced, is not immediately concerned 
with identifying the fraudulent or with recognizing excellence. Primarily, 
accreditation is concerned with distinguishing between the competent and 
the “not quite competent.” The accreditation of an institution, therefore, 
implies acceptable performance—not necessarily (indeed rarely) superior 
performance. 

Accreditation as a “force” in American higher education was studied by 
a number of persons and agencies. The history of accreditation, its prob- 
lems, and its contribution to higher education were fully discussed by Selden 
(53). Nevins (38) described in detail the accreditation policies and evalua- 
tion procedures of the six regional accreditation agencies. Forbes and 
Burns (16) observed change from emphasis on policing to a program of 
service. Blauch (4) collected discussions of the existing accrediting agen- 
cies and the six regional associations. Armsby (3) discussed accrediting 
problems, with special reference to engineering. 

The findings of an accreditation examination for a particular institution 
are usually available only to the institution itself and the accrediting agency. 
A conference on issues in accreditation (64), sponsored by the National 
Commission on Accrediting, recommended that accrediting agencies con- 
sider publishing their ratings of institutions. Selden (54) reported debate 
among representatives of accrediting agencies aroused by this recommen- 
dation. In a panel discussion at a later meeting, Reinert (47) proposed 
publication of more precise, objective data which would present to the 
public the differences among institutions. At present, however, evaluation 
by accrediting groups is of the “all-or-none” type; in this sense accredita- 
tion appears to be a crude form of evaluation. 

Evaluation of institutions by accrediting agencies does not result in clear- 
cut distinctions between accredited and nonaccredited. Hill (24) com- 
pared, on 10 different factors, seven recently accredited colleges with seven 
nonaccredited colleges holding membership in the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges. The differences on these 10 factors between the 
accredited and nonaccredited were not striking. In general, colleges with 
large physical plants and endowments and large annual gifts were favored 
over those financially less fortunate. Students in the nonaccredited colleges 
did slightly better in the Graduate Record Examination than those in the 
accredited colleges. 
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The chief data-gathering and measurement techniques of the accrediting 
agency are the personal interview and the questionnaire as employed by 
visiting teams. A questionnaire-type study by the Committee on Research 
and Special Studies of the Western College Association (68) found that 
24 percent of institutions recently visited commented on weaknesses in the 
accrediting team. Variation in background of members of visiting teams 
and lack of adequate preparation for a visit were the criticisms most fre- 
quently made. The institutional self-study as a part of the accreditation 
process was endorsed by 82 percent of the respondents, but nearly half 
indicated some degree of dissatisfaction with the total accreditation process 
as now carried on. 

\ major need appears to be development of more objective techniques 
in evaluation and of norms of performance for the interpretation of find- 
ings. Discussing problems encountered in the accreditation of the liberal- 
arts college, Stuit (65) proposed early consideration of the construction 
of a test battery to measure the major intellectual outcomes of a liberal 
education. Tests, of course, are not the whole answer to problems of ac- 
creditation, but research on the validity of techniques and procedures cur- 
rently used seems to be urgently needed. 


Surveys 


The last six years saw publication of a number of surveys of higher 
education. Many were state-wide and concerned primarily with estimating 
the capacity of existing colleges and universities to accommodate increased 
enrollments during the years ahead, and with the definition of each institu- 
tion’s function (6, 7, 17, 26, 28, 31, 44, 51, 52). Hollis and Martorana 
(27) conveniently summarized survey studies completed or under way in 
each state prior to 1956. 

Surveys were made of curriculum problems and of personnel policies 
in higher education. For example, Stickler (62) reported the opinions of 
educational leaders on important developments in general education dur- 
ing the past third of a century and solicited predictions of the most im- 
portant and likely developments during the next third of a century. One 
of the chief findings, based upon 107 replies to a letter of inquiry. was 
the belief that general education will continue to develop, to consolidate 
gains, and to solidify its position in American higher education. Sullivan 
(67) visited a number of colleges and universities to study administration- 
faculty relationships. He observed that the “one-man show” in higher 
education is disappearing and that the administrative process is being 
actively studied. Newburn (40), by visits to 11 universities, investigating 
faculty personnel policies, presented some interesting and challenging ob- 
servations on appointment, promotion, and retirement policies and their 
impact on the institution. Eells and Martorana (14), studying curriculum 
changes which occur when two-year colleges become four-year colleges, 
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found a substantial decrease in terminal offerings. They also reported (15) 
that expansion of two-year colleges to four-year colleges is not as prevalent 
as has been believed. 

Dressel (10), from data obtained at Michigan State University, in 
Arkansas, and from the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation, found students quite favorable to general education and not as 
vocationally oriented as some writers have described them. The overlap 
between high-school and college courses, poor teaching in some general- 
education courses, and the survey approach, as used in such courses, 
account for some of the negative reactions to general education. 


Ratings of Institutions 


One of the most widely publicized evaluations of colleges and universi- 
ties was made by Manly (35) of the Chicago Tribune. The technique used 
was to ask prominent educators to list in rank order the 10 best universi- 
ties, 10 best coeducational liberal-arts colleges, the 10 best men’s colleges, 
and the 10 best women’s colleges. The definition of “best” was left largely 
to the educators. The Tribune reported a high degree of unanimity of 
opinion among educators about the rank order of institutions in each 
category and asserted that the rankings are supported by objective data. 

The confidential ratings of departments reported by Keniston (30) were 
reminiscent of an earlier study by Hughes (29). Keniston’s procedure was 
to ask department chairmen in 25 member institutions of the Association 
of American Universities to rate the strongest departments in their respec- 
tive fields (arranged roughly as the first five, second five, and third five) 
on the basis of the quality of their Ph.D. work and the quality of their 
faculties as scholars. Composite scores for departments in each university 
were computed. Next, departmental scores were combined to determine 
divisional scores for the biological sciences, humanities, physical sciences, 
and social sciences. Finally, over-all ratings of the graduate work in these 
institutions were made and compared with the earlier ratings of Hughes. 

Studies of the sort made by the Chicago Tribune and by Keniston are 
subject to serious limitations. In the words of Keniston, the ratings “depend 
on highly subjective impressions; they reflect old and new loyalties; they 
are subject to lag, and the halo of past prestige.” Obviously, however, 
people responsible for these studies must have believed that they have 
merit. This may be a fact, but if evaluations of this sort are to be made. 
it is regrettable that the best techniques are not employed. Both the Tribune 
and the Keniston studies could have been strengthened by use of the best 
rating procedures available instead of reliance on general, loosely defined 
impressions. Failure to give precise instructions to the raters, to recognize 
differences in purpose and emphasis of institutions, and to seek out objec- 
tive indices are serious lacks of these studies. Although one cannot 
“quarrel” with the list of distinguished institutions which resulted, one is 
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prompted to ask: If it was worth doing, why not employ the best available 
research methodology ? 

A form of institutional evaluation based upon the quality of product 
was developed as a part of a study conducted by Clark (8) to identify 
factors characterizing “significant contributors” to psychology. In one 
phase of the analysis, the total numbers of Ph.D.’s produced by leading 
departments of psychology were listed along with the numbers of signifi- 
cant contributors graduated from these departments. The numbers of 
present faculty members who are themselves significant contributors were 
also listed. Despite some obvious limitations (for example, differences in 
size of departments and quality of student input), Clark’s technique seems 
to offer promise. 


Surveys of Professional Education 


Several surveys or general evaluations of professional education were 
completed. Although these studies are largely of the armchair variety (as 
opposed to the experimental), their conclusions and recommendations may 
lead to more precise examination of problems. 

Pierson and others (45) questioned 587 institutions about faculty, 
curriculums, and students. The striking aspect of their study, however, is 
its criticism of the proliferation of courses in business education, particu- 
larly at the undergraduate level, and the consequent overspecialization. The 
result is a general recommendation that undergraduate business education 
concern itself with the study of fundamentals and with general or liberal 
education, and postpone emphasis on specialties to the graduate level. 

Gordon and Howell (18), in a study sponsored by the Ford Foundation, 
analyzed business education, and included a survey of business firms, to 
determine their use of college graduates. The curriculums of business 
schools were studied by examining college catalogs. The findings were 
similar to those of Pierson and others (45), namely, that business educa- 
tion needs upgrading; that too many specialized courses are offered, at 
least at the undergraduate level; and that the quality of students, of teach- 
ing, and of research should be improved. These two studies should have 
impact upon schools of business and should stimulate research on educa- 
tion for business and industry. 

The American Society for Engineering Education’s report (2) analyzing 
present practices in engineering education should be useful to engineering 
faculties performing self-studies. Wilcox (69), studying the relationship 
of professional to liberal-arts content in journalism education, found the 
over-all ratio of courses approximately two to one. Russell (49), investi- 
gating the balance among professional, supporting, general, and elective 
courses in nursing education, found the 50 to 50 ratio between liberal-arts 
and professional courses, often advocated on theoretical grounds, difficult 
to maintain in practice. Stewart and Dixon (61), studying Oberlin College 
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students who went to medical school and using as a point of departure the 
recommendations of Severinghaus, Carman, and Cadbury (55), found no 
evidence to indicate that the premedical science majors at Oberlin slighted 
the liberal-arts content by pursuing a major in premedicine or that they did 
less well in medical school. 

Dressel, Mayhew, and McGrath (12), examining the views held by pro- 
fessional-school faculty members. regarding liberal education, observed 
that, although professional-school faculty members favor study of the 
liberal arts in principle, in practice they tend to give preferred status to 
liberal-arts subjects which are allied to their professional fields. McGrath 
and Russell (34), analyzing the catalogs of 50 small or medium-sized 
independent liberal-arts colleges, observed that more and more profes- 
sional content has crept into the liberal-arts curriculum. They cautioned 
that alertness will be required to avoid narrowness in the development of 
undergraduate courses which have a vocational, as opposed to a liberal, 
purpose. 


Self-Studies 


The greatest effort in institutional or program evaluation during the 
past six years was in the category of self-studies. The range of these studies 
as to purpose, procedures, and general value of findings is wide. Donald- 
son (9), summarizing the findings of 38 studies of the aims and met!.ods 
of liberal-education grants from the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion during 1952 and 1953, set forth the strengths and weaknesses of 
self-studies and listed some of the outcomes evident in the continuing edu- 
cational program on each campus. 

The approaches used and problems investigated in self-studies take on 
a considerable measure of uniqueness. Spearman (59), reporting a con- 
ference of 200 faculty members from the three divisions of the Consoli- 
dated University of North Carolina, discussed undergraduate instruction, 
research and graduate training, student-faculty relationships, and the 
function of the university in service to the state. McEwen and Synakowski 
(33) described a Hamilton College study of the desirability of increased 
enrollment, paying particular attention to implications for the curriculum. 
Quality of teaching was emphasized by studies at Goddard and Allegheny 
Colleges, reported respectively by Hamlin (20) and Pommer (46). 

One of the most detailed self-studies was that of New York University 
(39), in which 400 members of the faculty and administration participated 
and to which several outside authorities contributed extensively. The pro- 
cedures employed were: (a) critical review by committees, (b) evalua- 
tions of aspects of the university’s educational program by students, and 
(c) discussion in a series of conferences. There were, however, no system- 
atic appraisals of student performance or of alumni achievements. The 
self-study recommendations touch nearly every aspect of the university’s 
life—educational, administrative, and physical. The techniques employed 
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in the study are not unique, but the intensiveness and extensiveness of the 
project are worthy of note. As part of a University of Pennsylvania study, 
Shryock (56) interviewed members of the faculty to assess morale. His 
report went well beyond an analysis of the University of Pennsylvania and 
extensively discussed achievement of excellence in higher education, giving 
attention to recruitment, promotion, tenure, retirement, and financial re- 
wards for faculty. The recommendations are worthy of consideration by 
educators generally. 

Eckert and Keller (13) edited condensed reports of 23 studies at the 
University of Minnesota, from 1942-52. The findings and implications 
regarding operations studied included the undergraduate program, special- 
ized and graduate education, staff activities, and general education; the 
technique employed was analysis of records, questionnaires, interviews, 
and tests. Particularly to be noted are follow-up studies of former students 
in the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts and of University of 
Minnesota Ph.D.’s. The report is especially noteworthy because it presented 
findings from a program of institutional research which is among the 
oldest and most extensive in American higher education. 

Stroup (63), along with Donaldson (9), raised the question of the 
worth of self-studies, citing as advantages the increased attention to pur- 
poses, activation of ideas, and encouragement of co-operative interdepart- 
mental thinking, and at the same time pointing out that making a sound 
self-study is not an easy task. Pace (41), basing his discussion on the 
self-study at Syracuse University, observed that a self-study requires (a) 
careful planning, (b) involvement of a large segment of the faculty, and 
(c) assistance of specialists in educational research. Russell (50) empha- 
sized the merits of using an agency in self-studies, stressing the fact that 
it can provide comparative or normative data and independent judgments. 

One is inclined to agree with Pace (41) that the field of self-studies 
lacks “a general theory, design, and methodology.” These inadequacies 
should receive the prompt attention of researchers if self-studies are to be 
worth the effort they require. 


Co-operative Studies 


Dressel and Mayhew’s study (11), sponsored by the American Council 
on Education assisted by the Carnegie Corporation, was concerned with 
the evaluation of general education in six areas: social science, communi- 
cations, science, humanities, critical thinking. and attitudes. Fifteen insti- 
tutions participated. The chief contributions were in methodology. First, 
the report described fully the problems involved in the construction of 
evaluation instruments, and especially emphasized the importance of 
defining objectives, critical testing of the methodology adopted, and re- 
lating test results to other scores. Second, it described the measurement of 
gains during stated periods, along with the possible effects of different 
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methods of instruction and different teachers and of institutional differ- 
ences. Third, it candidly stated the problems of evaluation, describing 
successes and failures experienced in the course of the study. Finally, it 
made suggestions and presented hypotheses which may help investigators, 
and encouraged experimentation and co-operative effort among institutions. 

The Dressel-Mayhew report presents the type of approach which should 
receive more attention in the broad field of institutional evaluation. If 
evaluation is to be undertaken seriously, instruments will have to be con- 
structed after the pattern described, for the problems encountered will be 
similar to those which confronted Dressel and Mayhew and their com- 
mittees. 

A co-operative study of 341 liberal-arts colleges’ output of Ph.D.’s in 
chemistry from 1936 to 1956 was carried out preliminary to the Wooster 
conference on research and teaching in liberal-arts colleges (48). Those 
which produced 30 or more Ph.D.’s during the two decades were classified 
as very productive; 15 to 29, productive; 5 to 14, borderline; 4 or fewer, 
unproductive. Special questionnaires were sent to a sampling of 30 colleges 
in each of the four categories, and a less detailed form of questionnaire 
was sent to the remaining 221] institutions. The very productive colleges 
were found to have the best-prepared faculty members, largest student 
bodies, lowest course loads, best library and laboratory facilities, and 
greatest professional interest on the part of faculty members, and they 
were carrying on more research in chemistry. 

The Wooster study called attention to several factors which appear to 
bear on the chemistry Ph.D. productivity of liberal-arts colleges. It had, 
however, two serious shortcomings. First, adequate consideration was not 
given to differences in enrollment. The number of Ph.D.’s produced per 
thousand graduates would seem to be a better criterion measure. Equally 
important, no adjustment was made for differences among colleges in 
quality of students. It is reasonable to believe that high productivity can 
be explained by high aptitudes of the students that colleges enroll. It would 


be advisable to repeat the study, equating the schools with respect to stu- 
dents’ ability level. 


General Criticism 


The present chapter has so far reviewed only statistical or experimental 
studies. 

A number of articles analyzed critically many of the current practices 
in higher education, and some its basic philosophy. Smith (57, 58), for 
example, called attention to the lack of real educational contact between 
students and teachers or between administrators and students, and to the 
exaggerated emphasis on marks. He deplored especially the fact that many 
professors engage in unimportant research and therewith find no time for 
students except in a huge lecture hall, where contacts are of necessity 
highly impersonal. Mills (37), in a somewhat different vein, emphasized 
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the importance of research to good teaching and suggested ways in which 
research might be fostered in the small college. Harris’ observations (21) 
were similar to those of Smith. Although the statements of Harris and 
Smith are to some extent personal, their criticisms must be taken into 
account by anyone who is seriously concerned about the quality of higher 
education. 


Summary 


A striking development in institutional evaluation was the interest in 
self-studies, prompted by concern about quality of higher education, the 
need for long-range planning, and the support of philanthropic founda- 
tions. It seems likely that the results were useful to the individual institu- 
tions, but it is also evident that the findings were not widely applicable. 
Better co-ordination in the making of self-studies is needed. 

The concern of institutions and accrediting agencies about the validity 
of accrediting procedures and the role of accrediting in institutional im- 
provement augurs well for the future. Accrediting agencies are in a strate- 
gic position to encourage self-studies and to help interpret their findings. 
In addition, the time has come when accrediting agencies should carefully 
study the validity of their own procedures and launch studies looking 
to the improvement of accrediting practices. The need is urgent for bold 
and imaginative research on accreditation. 

Publication of a number of state-wide studies of higher education indi- 
cates growing concern about the ability of existing institutions to meet 
the needs of society for college-educated citizens. Such studies have resulted 
in clearer definition of function for some institutions. Taken together these 
studies should result in positive steps to serve the needs of youth in higher 
education. 

The studies reviewed here indicate a lively degree of interest in evalua- 
tion and at the same time point up the many problems to be faced. It is 
encouraging that faculty members, administrative officers, laymen, and 
students are concerned about the quality of higher education. Such a con- 
cern means that research will probably be aimed at solving measurement 
problems. Research needs are summarized by Stuit, Helmstadter, and 
Frederiksen (66) as follows: (a) evaluation instruments, such as achieve- 
ment tests, which measure educational outcomes not well measured by 
presently available tests; (b) better normative data for interpretation of 
results from available tests and new normative data for new instruments 
where appropriate; (c) better understanding of how to organize and 
direct evaluation; and (d) better definition of good practice in certain 
aspects of the educative process, such as teaching and counseling. 

As yet one cannot say that great things have been achieved in institu- 
tional evaluation. In addition to the technical problems already listed, 
there are the problems of complacency over the quality of higher education 
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and skepticism as to the workability of new, objective techniques in insti- 
tutional evaluation. In some cases the skepticism becomes hostility because 
of a fear that evaluation may disclose “skeletons in the closet” or may 
interfere with the freedom of an institution in deciding its curriculum and 
teaching practices. 

Concern about the quality of higher education, particularly in science 
education, has brought forth some searching questions about present prac- 
tices and procedures of instruction. Some of these questions cannot be 
answered, because little attention has been given to serious evaluation of 
institutions. Perhaps one benefit of the present concern about quality will 
be stimulation of research on institutional evaluation. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Government, Administration, Co-ordination, and 
Financing of Higher Education 


ALGO D. HENDERSON and M. M. CHAMBERS 


R ESEARCH in the areas considered here can only rarely employ controlled 
experimentation; the literature of the field is built upon descriptive, ana- 
lytical, comparative, historical, philosophical, survey, and other tech- 
niques, including the autobiographical. 

To afford at the outset a sense of balance and emphasis, we note a few 
of the pertinent books appearing during the last six years: those by Car- 
michael (11), Clark (15), Donovan (23), Glenny (30), Henderson (35), 
Henninger (38), Keezer (44), Medsker (49), Moos and Rourke (52), 
Perkins (59), Stoke (68), Woodburne (73), and Wriston (74); also the 
reports of the President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School (60), the Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association (53), and the Committee on Government and Higher 
Education (18). The period immediately preceding 1954 was treated by 
Henderson and Jorgensen (36) in an earlier number of the Review. 


Above the Institutional Level 


Higher education is a function of society sometimes regarded as a re- 
sponsibility of governments, although a part of the task is permitted to be 
assumed by private agencies which are traditionally given a large measure 
of autonomy. Support of state universities and colleges, and encourage- 
ment of private institutions, is a well-established obligation of the states 
and will continue to be. It has also become a concern of the federal govern- 
ment. More support for higher education comes from local govern- 
ments, too, as the number of junior colleges increases; and for decades 
many cities have maintained municipal colleges and universities. Practi- 
cally all the 3000 counties in the United States contribute to the support 
of land-grant institutions by sharing maintenance of the federal-state-local 
co-operative agricultural extension service. 

There is a place for research in the manifold relationships between 
higher education and the three levels of government. The chief recent 
work in this area is that of the Committee on Government and Higher 
Education, whose lucid and unequivocal report (18) recommended that 
the state-supported institutions of higher education be substantially re- 
lieved from much of the strait-jacketed fiscal control from the state capitol 
now widely exercised over their pre-auditing of expenditures, purchasing, 
management of real property, custody of institutional funds, printing, 
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internal budgeting, personnel practices, and other essential functions in 
which noneducational central fiscal officers of the states now often have 
too heavy a hand. This conclusion was backed by the findings of Moos and 
Rourke (52), whose nationwide investigations disclosed many examples to 
demonstrate that too-tight fiscal controls at the statehouse are inconsistent 
with efficient institutional management, inimical to morale, and destructive 
of the spirit of freedom which is essential in higher education. 

Glenny (30), studying the co-ordination of state-supported institutions 
in 12 states, tacitly concluded that a formal, statutory, state-wide agency 
of co-ordination is preferable to a plan of voluntary liaison, though he 
disavowed advocacy of any “model” form of administrative organization 
at the state level. The Educational Policies Commission (53) recommended 
institutional co-operation, asserted that “the voluntary character of such 
cooperation is an established principle of higher education,” and advo- 
cated state-wide and regional co-ordination among public institutions. 
The President's Committee on Education Beyond the High School (60), 
predicting an expansion of higher education that would exceed the goal 
set by the similar Truman Commission in 1947, proposed that communi- 
ties consider the two-year college, co-ordinating community planning with 
state and regional planning. 

Two histories of important administrative aspects of higher education 
in New York appeared: Abbott’s history of the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York from 1784 to 1949 (1) and Carron’s history of 
the little-understood genesis and relationships of the state-supported col- 
leges adjacent to Cornell University (12). 

The character and development of colleges and universities in the 
United States are considerably influenced by voluntary accrediting agen- 
cies at the national, regional, and state levels. Blauch’s valuable compen- 
dium of factual articles on these activities (6) included a tabular summary 
of the accrediting agencies of 29 professions as of the end of 1957. The 
proliferation of accrediting agencies eventually led to the creation of the 
voluntary National Commission of Accreditation, intended to promote a 
degree of consistency and coherence in the field and to balance and 


harmonize demands of the numerous specialized groups. This story was 
told by Selden (67). 


State-wide Surveys of Higher Education 


\ landmark in the history of state surveys was the California Restudy, 
reported by Holy, Semans, and McConnell (41), for the Liaison Commit- 
tee of the Regents of the University of California and the State Board of 
Education. This report testified to the success of this voluntary agency 
since 1945 in devising and building up California’s tripartite system of 
higher education and made recommendations of wide significance, some 
of which were implemented by the California legislature in 1960 and 
earlier. 
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Another comprehensive state survey was that of Florida, reported by 
Brumbaugh and Blee (8), which emphasized the need for development 
and expansion of higher education in a state of rapidly growing popula- 
tion. Brumbaugh and Chandler (9) also surveyed state-supported higher 
education in Louisiana, stressing organization and development. Higher 
education in Michigan was studied by Russell (66), who reported demo- 
graphic data demonstrating the need for new junior colleges, but gave 
little attention to advanced graduate work in Michigan’s three major 
universities. The only graduate professional field studied was medicine. 
Critics asserted that the Russell report did not take adequate account of 
differences among the several institutions on a vertical scale, both as to 
academic and professional levels and as to levels of quality. Without these 


distinctions, comparative unit costs are of severely limited meaning and 
may mislead the uninitiated. 


Administrative Theory and the Education of 
Administrators 


Discussions of administrative theory increased among political scien- 
tists, psychologists, sociologists, and group dynamicists. Since a forth- 
coming issue of the Review will be devoted to the literature of administra- 
tion, only those discussions dealing with higher education have been 
reported here. Litchfield, for instance (47, 48), discussed administrative 
theory and applied it to the large university. 

Comparative aspects of academic, governmental, and business adminis- 
tration were presented in a symposium by Corson (21), Dodds (22), 
Henderson (34), and Cleveland (17), organized and introduced by 
Perkins (58). Perkins found too little attention hitherto given to the 
university as a social organism and as an administrative entity. Corson 
(21) observed that faculty members are professionals who “expect the 
right of self-direction in their work,” have more voice in operational 
affairs than do employees of analogous rank in business and governmental 
enterprises, are less under the domination of “customers,” and produce a 
service less tangible. 

Dodds (22) sagely recommended in the symposium that a university 
president’s prime responsibility be regarded as educational leadership, 
and that he must resist ceremonial duties, limit his public appearances, 
and delegate details of administration. The faculty must “accept the 
limitations of direct democracy in complex organizations,’—not at all 
incompatible with retaining their professional discretion and rightful 
prerogatives. Henderson (34), observing that most college and university 
presidents are appointed from faculty ranks, generally without prior 
preparation or experience other than as deans or department chairmen, 
saw need for broader preparation and better selection processes, and 


saw a beginning of both education and research toward those ends at a 
few universities. 
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Examining the predicament of the college dean as an administrator, 
Cleveland (17) found him no more than a leader among equals, and 
found the “horizontalness” of college administration nowhere exceeded 
except perhaps among organizations of physicians. Much that serves as 
general theory of public administration, derived from experience in 
hierarchies, had little validity here. All members of the above symposium 
(17, 21, 22, 34, 58) were aware that, with the rapidly increasing profes- 
sionalization of governmental and business staffs, the characteristics of 
university administration which have been thought unique may soon per- 
meate other types of organizations. 


Institutional Organization and Administration 


The institutional governing board was studied by Rauh (61), who 
emphasized its place and function in the organization and operation of 
privately controlled institutions, and embodied his conclusions in a manual 
for trustees. 

Experienced executives commented on the office of the presidency. 
Stoke (68) declared: “Clear and firm decision, like good surgery, creates 
the antiseptic conditions for healing; nor are the strains and consequences 
of decision usually as unpleasant in fact as in anticipation.” Woodburne 
(73), was convinced that “probably the most frequent mistake in top-level 
administration is holding deans or business officers responsible for deci- 
sions without giving them the authority to carry them out.” Wriston (74) 
bubbled with pithy aphorisms such as: “Every time a formula is substi- 
tuted for responsible judgment there is official defeasance.” “Rules make 
decision easy but rob it of wisdom.” “Every college president should rid 
himself of the deceptive cliché that research and teaching do not go 
together.” All agreed a college is not a belt-conveyor manufacturing plant; 
not merely a hierarchy for the transmission of orders; not properly a 
site for a perpetual cold war between faculty and administration. 

The role of the dean as faculty personnel officer, to deal with recruiting, 
appointments, inservice development, morale, and related responsibilities, 
was examined by Henderson (33) who also touched on how the character 
of the office has changed and developed during a quarter of a century. 
Eells and Hollis prepared an annotated bibliography of the administration 
of higher education (24). Investigating faculty personnel policies by visits 
to 11 state universities, Newburn (57) reported substantial data and made 
perceptive observations on many interviews. 

Much thought and discussion about organization and operation of pri- 
vate liberal-arts colleges was stimulated by Ruml’s widely circulated and 
controversial study (64), whose thesis was that institutional efficiency 
could be increased and faculty salaries substantially raised by reduction of 
the number of courses, larger classes, and a lower faculty-student ratio. 
Ruml insisted that these measures could be accomplished promptly and 
satisfactorily only if governing boards acted independently of faculty—a 
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reversal of the traditional role of the governing board as an “inspecting 
and consenting” body, and highly debatable. 

The legality of the basic status and role, in all types of colleges and 
universities, of the governing board, the chief executive officer, adminis- 
trators, faculty members, and students were studied by Chambers (14), 
who contended that wider comprehension of the simplicity and univer- 
sality of the elementary legal principles would obviate many conflicts. 


The Two-Year Community Junior College 


Pursuant to the concept of the junior college as a means of providing 
less costly and more suitably diversified opportunities than are generally 
available to high-school graduates, Medsker (49) studied junior colleges 
nationally, concentrating on 15 states which contain two-thirds of all the 
public junior colleges and three-fourths of the total junior-college fresh- 
man and sophomore enrollments. He concluded that the local public junior 
college is, and probably will continue to be, the dominant form, as against 
the state junior college or the branch institution controlled by a state 
university or college. The last-named type appeared generally to exhibit 
(a) a narrower range of curriculum, (b) less freedom to experiment and 
adapt to local needs, (c) less financial stability, and (d) higher tuition 
fees. 

Clark’s analysis (15) of the first four years of the San José Junior 
College is a full-scale sociological and administrative case study which 
takes account of the “administrative web” in which the institution is set; 
its adaptation to its task; and its problems of organization, character, 
and role. One of the functions treated is the “cooling-out process” for the 
“latent terminal” students, that is, those who enroll in college-parallel 
courses but never proceed to further college or university studies. 

Henninger’s study (38) of the technical institutes goes into such prob- 
lems as definition of function, justification of technical institutes, accredi- 
tation, and transferability of credits. He concluded that the two-year prep- 
aration of technicians cannot be equivalent to the first two years of an 
engineering college, but observed a practice among engineering colleges 
of admitting technical-institute graduates with such advanced credit as 
their proficiency warrants—the amount thus varying widely in individual 
cases. He noted that it is unwise to designate “terminal” curriculums, but 
better to call them “occupational,” which actually is the more appropriate 
term. 

Fields (25) summarized characteristics of the community college as (a) 
comprehensiveness, (b) accessibility, (c) reciprocity of relation to the 
community, (d) adaptability, and (e) service to persons of varying ages, 
intellectual abilities, and aims. Thornton (69) depicted this relatively new 
institution as an integral and indispensable part of our educational system. 

The National Society for the Study of Education 1956 Yearbook (56), 
organized by Johnson and others in four sections, dealt with the sociological 
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foundations, the principal functions, the operating programs, and the 
planning for expansion of the nationwide network of public junior col- 
leges. Among the merits of this report is a 12-page annotated bibliography. 


The Economics of Higher Education 


The changing composition of our population and the long-range trends 
in its occupational distribution, which, with the advance of technology, 
make increasing demands for trained talents, were dealt with in the Rocke- 
feller report on education (63). Larger investment in higher education, 
thorough and continuous overhauling of state revenue systems, and expan- 
sion of federal support were seen as necessities. 

Keezer, introducing a symposium (44), observed agreement among 
scholars of the finances of higher education about the apparently inevi- 
table doubling of enrollments within a decade and the inescapable neces- 
sity of more than doubling operating funds within the same period. He 
also noted that from 1940 to 1954 the “real income before taxes” of 
faculty members declined about 5 percent, that of lawyers rose 10 percent, 
that of industrial workers rose 48 percent, and that of physicians rose 
oU percent. 

Coombs (20) showed, however, that faculty salaries rose 20 percent 
during the four years immediately after 1954, and another 7.5 percent in 
the single year 1958-59; he predicted that by 1965 they would be at twice 
their 1955 level. This would not solve the problem of staffing colleges, 
which would find themselves increasingly unable to fill their ranks with 
first-class teachers. This latter point has been supported by comprehensive 
data reported in the latest of the excellent annual studies (54) published 
by the Research Division of the National Education Association. A per- 
spective looking further into the past was afforded by Ruml and Tickton 
(009). 

The rising contribution by students in the form of tuition fees was 
documented by Conrad and Hollis (19), who found from a large sample 
that fees increased by 85 percent between 1940 and 1955. Hollis and others 
(40) showed that all student expenses (for board, lodging, travel, books, 
clothing, laundry, entertainment, and incidentals) were on a rapidly 
rising scale. 

Harris (31, 32), speculating on the cost of higher education during the 
next decade, expected only modest additional contributions from philan- 
thropy and governments, advocated increase of student fees, and proposed 
that families plan to pay for higher education as a commodity by the use 
of savings, life-insurance policies, and long-term borrowing. Different, and 
in some respects almost diametrically opposed, conclusions were reached 
by Millett (51), Chambers (13), and others, including the joint executive 
committees of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities and the State Universities Association. These latter, in gen- 
eral, believed it in the public interest to provide higher education in 
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publicly controlled institutions tuition-free or at nominal fees; that society, 
more than the individual, is the beneficiary; that adherence to this policy 
in the past has underlain our technological progress and material pros- 
perity; and that demands of the future require its continuance. They con- 
tended that states and their subdivisions, by means of modernized revenue 
systems, can provide a large part of the required additional funds, though 
the ability of the states varies widely, but they concluded at the same time 
that assumption by the federal government of a larger share of the finan- 
cing of higher education is inevitable. 

Wide differences among the states as to “effort” to support higher 
education, as derived from the relation between per capita personal 
income and per capita expenditure for higher education, were docu- 
mented by Hungate (42). Many states ranking high in “effort” were 
among the less developed states of the West or Southeast, whereas some 
ranking lowest were highly industrialized states with high per capita 
incomes. 

The findings of Calkins (10) were intermediate between those of Harris 
(32) and Millett (51), but closer to the latter. Calkins stressed the im- 
portance of a reasonable autonomy for private and public colleges and 
universities, apparently concurring fully with the recommendations of the 
Committee on Government and Higher Education (18). Furnas and Ewell 
(27) provided a competent summary of the problems and unresolved 
questions related to expanded university research activities sponsored by 
federal agencies, and saw these enterprises, if continued and enlarged un- 
der contracts assuring an equitable recovery of all indirect costs to the 
universities, as a means of enhancing the size and quality of participating 
institutions. Kidd (46), studying the impact of federal sponsorship of 
research on universities, concluded that the quality of graduate training 
during the first years of large-scale federal support has not been impaired, 
as some had feared: “The gifted graduate student, as well as the group as 
a whole, is better trained.” Recognizing many unsolved problems, such as 
that of exerting contervailing forces against the pressure to expand the 
physical sciences out of proportion to the social sciences, humanities, and 
arts, Kidd pointed to the crucial factor as “the national will to give first 
place to education at all levels, and to the fostering of excellence in all 
fields.” 

Henderson (35), who provided a comprehensive treatment of the issues 
facing higher education, observed that the over-all concept has been en- 
larged to include the development of the human resources of society and 
contended that the interest of the nation requires diversion of a larger 
share of the national income to higher education. 


Finance and Fiscal Management 


Ray (62), studying conflict in higher education, believed definition of 
educational requirements by competent professionals followed by finding 
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necessary resources preferable to cutting needs to fit a resource limit. He 
advocated effort to reduce conflict between governing boards and facul- 
ties, conflict between public and private higher education (though recog- 
nizing that it will not easily be entirely suppressed), and intrastate dis- 
sensions among public institutions. His conclusion that the basic conflict is 
between expenditures for higher education and expenditures for other 
things is one which all supporters of higher education can subscribe to. 
He noted the role of the various regional interstate organizations for co- 
operation in higher education, such as the Southern Regional Education 
Board, as well as other instances of voluntary co-operation. 

Studying the possibilities of improved fiscal management in higher edu- 
cation, Heneman (37) stressed sound organization from the viewpoint 
of a widely experienced management consultant. Tickton (71) described 
and demonstrated the long-term budget as a management tool, pointing out 
its merits specifically for the small, independent college. Millett (50) an- 
alyzed the task of management in its university setting. 

An enlightening analysis of the income and expenditures of a reasonably 
homogeneous group of 60 colleges, most of which were small and privately 
controlled, was provided by the National Federation of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers Associations (55). Surveying private support of 
higher education, Turner (72) found the annual total of somewhat less 
than $1 billion to be coming in roughly equal portions from six principal 
sources: (a) alumni annual giving, (b) business corporations and cor- 
porate foundations, (c) general-welfare foundations, (d) individuals other 
than alumni, (e) churches and religious orders, and (f) bequests, trusts, 
annuities, and miscellaneous sources. He estimated that one-ninth of this 
income went to tax-based institutions, among which were 10 state univer- 
sities each receiving more than $3 million. A thorough treatment of the 
origins, policies, and roles of the great philanthropic foundations was pro- 
vided by Andrews (2). 

Clark (16) summarized the diffuse financing of educational, training, 
and research programs being carried on to an increasing extent by (a) 
industry, (b) the armed services, (c) fraternal, social, religious, labor, and 
other organizations, and (d) ad hoc (usually proprietary) schools and in- 
stitutes, including correspondence schools, catering to individual clients. 
Thorp (70) firmly adhered to multiple-source financing, both as being most 
productive fiscally, and also because it strengthens academic freedom. He 
concluded that “the enhancement of our human capabilities by more and 
more investment in education will contribute to further technological, eco- 
nomic, and social development.” 


Reference Works 


Successive editions of the two quadrennial reference books on higher 
education in the United States were published by the American Council 
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on Education in 1956 and 1960; the more recent editions are listed in the 
bibliography (43, 29). The American Council on Education became U. S. 
sales agent for the standard yearbook of British Commonwealth univer- 
sities (26) and for the first edition of the handbook of the International 
Association of Universities (45), which describes 450 institutions in 70 
countries other than the United States and the British Commonwealth. The 
annual report of the National Conference on Higher Education (3) ap- 
peared. Among numerous serial publications of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion were the annual list of degrees conferred (28), the statistics of land- 
grant colleges (39), the statistics of higher education as a whole (4), and 
the annual circulars of planning and management data (7). The well-known 
Year Book of Education for 1959 was devoted entirely to higher educa- 
tion (5). 


Summary and Forecast 


Among perceptible trends in early 1960 was increasing recognition of an 
appropriate degree of institutional freedom for state institutions. It was 
evidenced by increased disrepute in which unduly numerous, detailed, and 
rigid fiscal controls from the statehouse were held, and by recent statutes 
investing co-ordinating boards with only permissive functions. For exam- 
ple, 1960's California Coordinating Council for Higher Education has only 
an advisory function, in contrast to the drastic coercive powers of earlier 
prototypes such as the Oklahoma Regents for Higher Education, established 
by constitutional amendment in 1941. The notable studies by Moos and 
Rourke (52) and by Glenny (30) opened a neglected field in which in- 
vestigation needs to be carried on continually. As higher education in- 
creases in complexity, study of its legal and fiscal aspects, such as that of 
Chambers (14), becomes more essential. 

Interest in human resources, prominent in the work of Henderson (35), 
for example, and in the financing of higher education on a nationwide 
scale and a long-term basis (a decade or more ahead), as exemplified in 
Keezer (44), are significant. There is need for continued investigation of 
the relation between optimum provision of educational opportunity and 
the fee policies of public institutions, including those of public junior col- 
leges. The National Defense Education Act of 1958 is a step in a new direc- 
tion, and shows that the theory of “national interest” in higher education, 
advocated by Stoke (68) and others, is being recognized. It should be fur- 
ther explored. 

Continuation of formal education designed for college and university ad- 
ministrators at the doctoral and postdoctoral levels and more commentary 
on the theory and practice of higher educational administration augur well. 
Research in all aspects of higher education is yet meager in relation to the 
size of the enterprise, which currently involves over $4 billion in annual 
operating expenses, a figure destined to rise to $10 billion within a decade. 
Establishment of centers for the study of higher education, financed tem- 
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porarily in whole or in part by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, at 
Columbia University, the University of California at Berkeley, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Stanford University and establishment of the 
Institute for College and University Administrators at Harvard, may be- 
gin a period of sustained and productive investigation. Of similar import 
are the programs, at several universities, recently subsidized by the Kel- 
logg Foundation, relating to junior-college administration. Other hope- 
ful signs include: the increasing research productivity of the three agen- 
cies of regional co-operation under interstate compacts; the two newly or- 
ganized voluntary associations of institutions (public and private, respec- 
tively) in the seven states of the Midwest; the efforts of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and of a number of institutions to determine 
how to use a faculty effectively as the number of students increases; and 


the vigorous growth, nationwide, of the practice of institutional research 
and self-studies. 


The research record of state-wide higher educational agencies (consoli- 
dated governing boards, superimposed co-ordinating boards, voluntary as- 
sociations for liaison) is not impressive, though an exception is California, 
where the voluntary Liaison Committee of 15 years’ standing has a history 
of substantial accomplishment. It should be recognized that continuing 
well-planned research is the first and foremost function of any state-wide 
educational association or agency, statutory or voluntary. 
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